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EWER persons received public 

assistance in September than 

in August, primarily as a result 
of the settlement in early August of 
the strike in the steel industry. In 
September, 5.7 million persons were 
on the assistance rolls, and payments 
totaled $236 million. These figures 
represented declines of 74,000 in the 
total number of persons and $1.2 mil- 
lion in total expenditures. During 
July and most of August the general 
assistance program had provided aid 
for many families temporarily in need 
because of the labor dispute. In Sep- 
tember the number of general assist- 
ance cases dropped 17,000 or 5.6 per- 
cent below the August level, the 
number of persons dropped 74,000, and 
total expenditures declined $1.3 mil- 
lion. 

Changes in both caseloads and ex- 
penditures for the special types of 
public assistance were slight (less 
than 1 percent). Recent caseload 
trends continued. The number of 
persons receiving old-age assistance 
decreased, while the numbers receiv- 
ing aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
went up. For the second successive 
month there was a slight rise in the 
number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children and a small de- 
cline in the number of families. 

In general assistance the substan- 
tial reduction in the national caseload 
was caused largely by decreases in the 
States that had been most affected by 
the labor dispute in the steel indus- 
try. Some of the most substantial de- 
clines, for example, were in Illinois 
(500), Indiana (4,900), Minnesota 
(600) , New York (1,100) , Ohio (1,309), 
and Pennsylvania (4,100). In aid to 








dependent children, fairly sizable de- 
creases in caseloads in California 
(800), Louisiana (200), and Pennsyl- 
vania (400) more than accounted for 
the decline in that program for the 
country as a whole. The largest in- 
crease in the number of families, 291 
or 9.7 percent, occurred in Oregon 
when payments were restored to able- 
bodied children aged 14 and over; 
payments to these children had been 
suspended in July. Most of the rela- 
tively large increases in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled oc- 
curred in States with comparatively 
new programs. 

In September, only a few States 


initiated policies that resulted in 
noticeable changes in average pay- 
ments for the special types of public 
assistance. When New Mexico raised 
its standards of assistance and ap- 
plied higher maximums on payments 
in aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind, the average payments 
under these two programs rose $6.48 
per family and $6.76 per recipient, re- 
spectively. An additional allowance 
of $2.00 for household supplies and 
personal needs in New Mexico’s pro- 
gram for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled is reflected in the in- 
crease of $1.68 in the average pay- 
ment for that program. In Oregon the 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) | 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


September August 
1956 1956 1985 

8,648 8,565 1,196 
$457 $452 $399 
$63.25 $63.15 $61.47 
$69.96 $72.89 $67.76 
2,512 2,515 2,553 
2,233 2,231 2,191 
107 106 104 
263 262 241 
280 297 290 
$55.25 $55.38 $52.50 
90.41 90.06 87.44 
61.12 61.07 57.03 
56.86 56.85 55.15 
52.58 54.00 52.97 
761 837 725 
889 932 7163 
$95 $112 $83 
$27.77 $27.04 $25.79 








restoration of payments to able- 
bodied children aged 14 and over con- 
tributed to the increase of $8.83 in 
the average payment to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. 
Utah raised by small amounts the 
maximum payments for recipients of 
the four special types of public as- 
sistance. The largest increase in 
average payment was that in aid to 
dependent children—$1.76 per family. 

In September the first assistance 
payments were made under Ken- 
tucky’s new program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
With the establishment of this pro- 
gram, 46 States now have in opera- 
tion programs for the needy disabled. 


@ Monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance went to 8.6 
million persons in September, 81,000 
more than in August. All types of 
benefits except mother’s benefits 
shared in the increase. More mother’s 
benefits were temporarily suspended 
during September, and as a result 
about 500 fewer mother’s benefits 
were payable than in August. Month- 
ly benefits being paid at the end of 
September totaled $457.5 million— 
$5.1 million more than in August. 
Awards of monthly benefits num- 
bered almost 140,000 in September, 
about 27,000 less than in August. The 
1.2 million awards made during the 
first 9 months of the year were about 
105,000 fewer than the record high 
established in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1955 but were more than the 





number awarded in the first 9 months 
of any other year. In 1955 the num- 
ber of awards had been swelled by 
claims arising from the liberalization 
in the retirement test under the 1954 
amendments. The large number of 
awards in 1956 stemmed partly from 
the fact that April-June 1956 was the 
first quarter that many workers new- 
ly covered under the 1954 amend- 
ments could acquire their sixth quar- 
ter of coverage and become eligible 
for benefits. 

A record total of 453,000 lump-sum 
death payments was awarded in Jan- 
uary-September 1956, an increase of 
2 percent from the previous record 
number awarded in the first 9 months 
of 1955. About 433,000 deceased work- 
ers were represented in these pay- 
ments. The average lump-sum amount 
per worker was $199.70. 

A disability freeze period was es- 
tablished in September for 9,000 
workers; the total number is now 
180,000. About 168,000 applications 
for a disability freeze had been 
denied by September 30. 

During September, about 298,000 
applications for benefits were filed in 
the district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
19,000 more than the previous record 
number filed in August. The large 
number of applications resulted chief- 
ly from the provision in the 1956 
amendments that lowers to 62 the age 
at which women may qualify for cer- 
tain types of monthly benefits. More 
than 139,000 women aged 62-64 filed 





applications for benefits in Septem- 
ber, bringing the total number who 
have filed to almost 227,000. Although 
applications may be filed any time 
after August 1, the first month for 
which old-age, aged wife’s, widow’s, 
or parent’s benefits are payable to 
women under age 65 is November 
1956. 


@ Unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the program of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
employees declined in September. 
Insured unemployment dropped 7 
percent to a weekly average of 988,- 
000 but still, as in the 2 preceding 
months, was about 100,000 greater 
than the average for the same month 
in 1955. The number of initial claims, 
which represent new unemployment, 
dropped 9 percent in September to a 
total for the month of 760,000. 

During an average week in Septem- 
ber, about 889,000 persons received 
benefits under the State programs 
and the program for Federal work- 
ers—about 43,000 fewer than the 
August average but 16 percent more 
than in September 1955. A drop of 
$17.3 million, to $112.2 million, in 
the amount of benefits paid under 
these two programs reflected both the 
decline in the number of beneficiaries 
and the shorter workmonth. The av- 
erage benefit paid for total unem- 
ployment, however, reached a record 
high of $27.77—73 cents higher than 
in August. 





September 


1956 
Civilian labor force,! 2 total (in thousands) 68,069 
Employed 66,071 
Unemployed 1,998 
Personal income '* (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total $328.5 
Wage and salary disbursements 227.6 
Proprietors’ income 41.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 39.7 
Social insurance and related payments 13.8 
Public assistance 2.5 
Other aol 9.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 5.9 
Consumer price index,!* all items 117.1 
Food 13,1 
Medical care 134.0 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


2 


August September Calendar year 
1956 1955 1955 1954 
68,947 66,882 65,847 64,468 
66,752 64,733 63,193 61,238 
2,195 2,149 2,654 3,230 
$328.1 $311.0 $306.1 $287.3 
227.1 214.7 210.4 195.5 
41.3 39.4 39.0 38.4 
39.5 37.5 37.4 35.4 
13.7 12.4 13.1 11.9 

2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
9.8 9.7 9.0 8.3 
5.9 5.3 5.2 4.6 
116.8 114.9 114.5 114.8 
113.1 111.6 110.9 112.6 
133.3 128.2 128.0 125.2 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Depart- 

ment, since they have been regrouped; 

Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 
4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


for definitions, see the 
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Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical 
Care Costs, 1948-55 


Private expenditures for medical care in the United States in 
1955 amounted to more than $11 billion, or {69 for each person 
in the population. Expenditures of such magn ‘tude, represent- 
ing as they do 2.9 percent of the total national output and 4.1 
percent of disposable personal income, deserve careful study, 
Study of the costs of medical care in the United States cannot be 
divorced from an examination of voluntary health insurance, 
used by two-thirds of the population to assist them in financing 
a part of their medical bills in advance of sickness. In 1955 the 
American people paid $3.2 billion or 29 percent of their total 
medical bills to the health insurance industry. The interest— 
both of groups and individuals—in voluntary health insurance 
is continuing to grow. This year’s article therefore includes a 
brief description of the various types of insurance available, the 


benefits, and the costs. 


"Tee extent to which voluntary 
health and accident insurance 
benefits have replaced direct 
expenditures for medical care and 
income loss due to sickness has been 
the subject of regularly scheduled ar- 
ticles in the BuLLeTrn.'! The distri- 
bution of the medical care dollar to 
hospitals, physicians, dentists, and 
nurses and for drugs and prescrip- 
tions, ophthalmic products, and so 
forth has been recorded and the 
growth of health insurance followed 
for the past 8 years. 

In recognition of the growing in- 
terest among all segments of the pop- 
ulation in health insurance as a 
means of prepaying at least a part of 
their medical care costs, this year’s 
article contains a section describing 
the available types of health insur- 
ance and the kinds of benefits pro- 
vided; it includes some discussion of 
individual and family health insur- 
ance premiums. 

The interest of government agen- 
cies, at both the Federal and State 
levels, in approaches to the problems 
of providing prepaid protection for 
health care is indicated by recent 
legislative action. Laws were enacted 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 

1 For the previous articles in this series, 
beginning with data for 1948, see the Bulle- 
tin for January-February 1950 and Decem- 
ber of 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. De- 
tails of the methodology will be found in 
these articles. 


Bulletin, December 1956 


this year providing for medical care 
for the dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces and of State Depart- 
ment employees overseas, and there 
have been various legislative pro- 
posals in recent years at the Federal 
and State levels, as well as recom- 
mendations of State conferences and 
commissions. Private groups, too, 
have a concern with the scope of in- 
surance now available in relation to 
health and welfare plans and the 
needs of certain population groups, 
such as the aged and those living in 
rural areas. Visitors from abroad find 
the complexities of the voluntary ap- 
proach to prepayment of medical care 
in the United States hard to grasp. 
It is hoped that this general, though 
necessarily brief, picture of the scope 
and costs of the major benefits avail- 
able from voluntary health insurance 
companies and plans will provide a 
useful source document. 

A discussion of private expendi- 
tures and their relation to health in- 
surance benefits follows the material 
describing health insurance. Only a 
brief description of the tables that 
have become a regular part of the 
annual series is given this year. The 
subject of income loss due to sickness 
and the amount of insurance against 
this loss will be treated, as in 1955, 
in a separate article.” 


2See the Bulletin, January 1956, and the 
forthcoming Bulletin for January 1957. 





Data for each year from 1948 to 
1955 have been slightly revised in the 
tables that follow. Newly available 
estimates prepared by the Public 
Health Service for a single year 
(1955) have made it possible to in- 
clude an item for nursing-home care, 
a recognized omission in the earlier 
reports. An addition has been made 
to expenditures for physicians’ serv- 
ices and hospital services to cover the 
cost of student health services, which 
were not represented in the expendi- 
ture series in earlier years. 


I. Description of Voluntary 
Health Insurance 


In 1955 voluntary insurance against 
the costs of hospital and medical care 
provided more than $2.5 billion in 
benefits to insured persons, a sum 
representing about 23 percent of their 
aggregate personal expenditures for 
medical care and health services. 
Table 1 shows both the amounts the 
population paid to the various pro- 
viders of health insurance for this 
protection and the amounts returned 
as benefits in 1955. The table gives 
an indication of the many different 
forms of health insurance found in 
the United States and shows also 
their relative importance. 

Prepayment or health insurance is 
a method of averaging medical care 
expenditures among groups of per- 
sons over a period of time. In the 
United States, individuals, families, 
and groups of people associated to- 
gether for some purpose other than 
the purchase of insurance may buy 
such insurance from various types of 
commercial and nonprofit insurance 
organizations. For various reasons, a 
group that is a cross section of the 
population can collectively purchase 
protection at lower rates than indi- 
viduals. Their experiences are pooled, 
the costs of collecting the premiums 
are lower, and the costs of marketing 
the “‘product”’ are less. 


Expenditures for Medical Care 


To understand the mechanism of 
spreading the risk, it is helpful to 


3 








keep in mind that the ordinary fam- 
ily may expect to spend, on the aver- 
age, between 4 percent and 5 percent 
of its annual income on all forms of 
medical care and on health insur- 
ance. For lower-income families 
more than 4-5 percent of income is 
usually required, and for higher- 
income families slightly less than this 
proportion. 

A family’s expenditures vary, of 
course, from year to year and accord- 
ing to the size of the family, the age 
of the family members, and other 
characteristics. Expenditures for a 
child are less, on the average, than 
those of an adult. Largely because of 
childbearing, expenditures are great- 
er for married women than for men 
or single women. Were older persons 
able to afford all the medical care 
they need, their expenditures, which 
are higher than the average for all 
ages, would increase more sharply 
with age than they actually do. The 
different rates of using medical serv- 
ices and supplies, taken together, 
nevertheless result in average ex- 
penditures of about 5 percent of fam- 
ily income a year. 

Various studies have shown that 
a family consisting of more than one 
person spends, on the average, about 
$200-$225 a year for medical care, 
distributed roughly as follows: 


Total percent ____...__-_-_-_-_--- 100 
Physicians _-__- art 
Surgeons and obstetricians . : 2: 
Hospitals ..__________ - pce 26 
ee cans 18 
BN eines ce ene eewes is 

This distribution of the medical 


care dollar does not include expendi- 
tures for health insurance premiums. 
Had it done so, payment of premiums 
would have replaced at least a part 
of the cost shown for hospital care 
and the services of surgeons, obstetri- 
cians, and physicians, but it also 
would have added an item for the 
cost of operating the health insur- 
ance arrangements. The overhead 
costs of insurance account for nearly 
6 percent of the Nation’s total ex- 
penditures for all forms of medical 
care. 

The Nation as a whole distributes 
its medical care dollar among the 
items in the medical care bill in 
slightly different fashion from the 
4 


family units (table 2). Families ap- 
pear to spend a larger percentage for 
physicians’ services and dentists and 
less for hospital care and other items 
than do all persons—families, single 
persons, and unattached individuals 
—together. 

In addition to showing how the Na- 
tion’s payments for medical care are 
distributed among hospitals, physi- 
cians, dentists, and other practition- 
ers and for services and supplies, table 
2 indicates the shift from 1948 to 1955 
in the method of paying for hospital 
care and physicians’ services. In 
1948 only 8.3 percent of the total bill 
was derived from insurance benefits 
—6.2 percent for hospitals and 2.1 per- 
cent for physicians’ services. By 1955 
a total of 22.3 percent of the pay- 





ments for medical care came from 
insurance benefits. There were other 
significant changes in the distribution 
of the total bill. Hospital services, 
which amounted to 23 percent of the 
total bill in 1948, accounted for more 
than 30 percent in 1955. The share 
going to physicians and dentists de- 
creased 2 percent. Expenditures for 
drugs and appliances represented 21 
percent in 1955, compared with 24.5 
percent in 1948. As the extent of 
prepaid protection increased, the ex- 
penditures for obtaining it rose to 
5.5 percent of the total. 


Utilization of Medical Care 


In any one year, among 100 middle- 
income families about 77 will have 
expenditures for doctors; 74 will have 


Table 1.—Earned income and expenditures for medical care benefits of 
voluntary insurance, by type of carrier or plan, 1955 


{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 8, 1956] 















































Earned income Expenditures for benefits # 
Sa , : Benefits 

Type of —— carrier | | 2 as 

or p For or For For percent 
Total | hospital pr eieed Total | hospital prschee ~ ie " 
1 
Services '| services ? services "| services 3 
Amount (in millions) 

ERE eee psaseiee 4$3,149.6 | $2,017.8 | $1,131.8 |*$2,535.7 | $1,678.4 $857.3 80.5 
Blue Cross plans §_______________ 910.7 891.2 19.5 -2 815.7 16.5 91.4 
Blue Shield plans *______________ 381.7 16.9 364.8 314.5 15.9 298.6 82.4 
Other medical -society-sponsored 

lS A RTS 2 6.4 .6 5.8 5.6 5 5.1 87.5 
Other nonprofit plans__________- 199.3 108.7 90.6 180.8 99.6 81.2 90.7 

CO ae 68.3 39.4 28.9 57.1 33.8 23.3 83.6 

Consumer-sponsored _ ________- 8.9 5.1 3.8 7.2 3.9 3.3 80.9 

Fraternal societies____________- 2.3 1.3 1.0 2.2 1.3 9 95.7 

Employer and/or employee_- 52.6 29.8 22.8 54.9 30.1 24.8 104.4 

Union health and welfare *____ 67.2 33.1 #.1 59.4 30.5 23.9 88.4 
Student health services *_______ __ 5.5 2.2 3.3 5.4 2.1 3.3 98.2 
Private group clinics with pre- 

ss eee 19.1 6.7 12.4 18.2 5.8 12.4 95.3 

Insurance companies #__________ 1,626.9 991.5 635.4 1,179.0 738.8 440.2 72.5 
RE 1,022.5 620.0 402.5 858.0 535.0 323.0 83.9 
Individual Be eae 604.4 371.5 232.9 321.0 203.8 117.2 53.1 

Percentage distribution 

ii aca ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | er 
Blue Cross plans..______________ 23.9 44.2 1.7 32.8 48.6 a ER 
Blue Shield plans..____________- 12.1 8 32.2 12.4 9 eo 
Insurance companies See 51.7 49.1 56.2 46.5 44.1 . aaa 

_ See 32.5 30.7 35.6 33.8 31.9 SS 
_ Siete: 19.2 18.4 20.6 12.7 12.2 .: a 
All other plans | peaerss cet ee 7.3 5.9 9.9 8.3 6.4 _. ) eee 























1 Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

2 Includes some income or expenditures for services 
other than those received from physicians (nurses, 
dentists, laboratories, etc 

3 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organiza- 
tions; losses incurred, for insurance companies. 

« Includes premiums or benefits for hospitalization 
and physicians’ services among private plans under 
the State temporary disability insurance laws of 
California and New York (see table 6). 

* For the 5combined Blue Cross- Blue Shield plans, 
data for medical-surgical insurance shown under 
Blue Shield plans. Distribution between hospital 
and ph Services for these combined plans 
and for the 7 Blue Cross plans that write both types 


of insurance furnished by the Blue Cross Commis- 
sion. Addition made for Health Services, Inc. 

* Addition made for Medical Indemnity of Amer- 
ica. Excludes hospital insurance of the 5 Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans. Includes 8 Blue Shield 
plans that also furnish hospital insurance. Data 
supplied by Blue Cross Commission. 

7 Excludes plans underwritten by insurance com- 


panies. 
* Covers only those funds or portions of funds used 
for the direct purchase of medical care without an 
intermediary insurance company or plan. 

* Esti 


imated. 
” Estimated by Health Insurance Council and 


adjusted for plans shown here as “other nonprofit 
plans.”’ 


Social Security 
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expenditures for such items as drugs 
and appliances; 41, for dentists; 26, 
for hospitals; and 17, for surgery and 
obstetrics.2 These ratios are in terms 
not of individuals but of families, 
some of whose members may incur 
heavy medical expenses and some lit- 
tle or none. The family’s income must 
be spread over the large and the small 
expenditures. 

In terms of individuals in any group 
of 100 persons, 90 will not need hos- 
pital care during a year. About 10 
will go into the hospital and spend, 
on the average, about 10 days there; 
approximately 100 days of hospital 
care will thus be needed for each 100 
persons, provided they are a cross 
section of children, working adults, 
housewives, and older persons. 

It can therefore be expected that, 
to prepay for all the hospital care its 
members will need, any group will 
find it necessary to spend the equiva- 
lent of the cost of a day of hospital 
care for each individual in the group. 
A lower rate of expenditure for pre- 


3 See the Bulletin, November 1956. 





payment will make it necessary to ex- 
clude from the benefits some of the 
hospital care the group will use. The 
cost of providing the prepaid bene- 
fits must be added to the total. 

If any physicians’ and surgeons’ 
services other than those provided as 
an integral part of hospital care are 
also to be prepaid, additional funds 
will be required, and a choice must 
be made among the kinds of insur- 
ance protection available against 
these costs. The choices at present 
include insurance against surgical 
expense, obstetrical expense, in-hos- 
pital medical expense, and outpatient 
physicians’ services. The costs of 
dentistry, nursing, drugs, and appli- 
ances can seldom be insured. 


Types of Plans and Policies 


Because most families use physi- 
cians’ services more often than they 
do surgeons’ services or hospitals, a 
prepayment plan that provides some 
benefits for physicians’ services will 
assist more families to spread their 
medical care costs over a period of 
years than will a plan that provides 


only for prepaid hospitalization and 
surgery. Furthermore, prepayment 
plans that provide diagnostic benefits 
and care in the physician’s office and 
patient’s home encourage preventive 
medical care and care early in sick- 
ness and may therefore reduce the 
impact of more costly illnesses for 
the group as a whole. 

Plans that furnish benefits outside 
the hospital are not widely available, 
however, and the prospective pur- 
chaser of prepaid medical care may 
be limited by his location or his finan- 
cial means to insurance covering only 
in-hospital illness. 

The major forms of protection 
available to the general public are 
listed below. 

1. Hospitalization expense insur- 
ance—available from Blue Cross 
plans, a few Blue Shield plans, com- 
mercial insurance companies, and, 
where they exist, some group-prac- 
tice plans. 

2. Surgical expense insurance— 
available from Blue Shield plans 
(usually affiliated with Blue Cross 
plans, so that the coverage is sold 


Table 2.—Private expenditures for medical care and insurance benefits, 1948-55 ' 


{Amounts in millions] 
























































; 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
he og . , 
ce benefit ’ ny —— . i | tm ‘ “ 
Amount ph Amount —_ Amount = Amount _— oe ae amen _ ‘uae pe Amount La 
OO os Seiccttansceee $7,298 | 100.0 $7,662 | 100.0 $8,232 | 100.0 $8,711 | 100.0 $9,363 | 100.0 | $10,109 | 100.0 | $10,476 | 100.0 | $11,198 | 100.0 
| ———— 
Direct and third-party 
expenditures ?________ 7,042 96.5 7,413 96.8 7,933 96.4 8,404 96.5 8,974 95.8 9,611 95.1 9,899 94.5 10,584 94.5 
Hospital services - - -_--- 1,665 | 22.8 1,860 | 24.3 2,123 | 25.8 2,285 | 26.2 2,563 27.4 2,922 | 28.9 3,038 | 29.0 3,365 | 30.1 
ee 1,210 16.6 1,321 17.2 1,443 | 17.5 1,388 15.9 1,489 | 15.9 1,649 16.3 1,596 15.2 1,686 15.1 
Insurance benefits_-_- 455 6.2 539 tan 680 8.3 897 10.3 1,074 | 11.5 1,273 12.6 1,442 13.8 1,679 15.0 
Physicians’ services *___ 2,236 30.6 2,345 30.6 2,470 30.0 2,565 29.5 2,721 29.1 2,865 28.4 2,966 28.3 3,123 27.9 
Sa ee ae 2,085 28.5 2,117 27.6 2,158 26.2 2,109 24.3 2,191 | 23.4 2,217 22.0 2,229 21.3 2, 266 20.2 
Insurance benefits ¢__- 151 2.1 228 3.0 312 3.8 456 5.2 530 | 5.7 648 6.4 737 7.0 ‘ 857 7.7 
Dentists’ services__--- 11.4 857 11.2 869 10.6 888 10.2 906 | 9.7 943 9.3 975 9.3 1,017 9.1 
Other professional 
services §_____...... 423 5.8 448 5.8 476 5.8 498 5.7 529 5.6 559 5.5 583 5.6 610 5.4 
Medicines and appli- } 
__ aes 1,785 | 24.5 1,798 | 23.5 1,885 | 22.9 2,048 | 23.5 2,130 | 22.7 2,192 | 21.7 2,197 | 21.0 2,319 | 20.7 
Nursing homes ¢_____- 100 1.4 105 1.4 110 1.3 120 1.4 125 | 3, 130 1.3 140 1.3 150 1.3 
Expenditures for obtain- | 
ing prepayment in- 
fe 256 3.5 249 3.3 299 3.6 307 3.5 389 4.2 498 4.9 577 5.5 614 5.5 
For hospital services____ 192 2.6 168 2.2 189 2.3 188 2.1 232; 2.5 283 2.8 325 3.1 339 3.0 
For physicians’ services. 64 9 81 1.0 110 1.3 119 1.4 157 1.7 215 2.1 252 2.4 275 2.5 
| 
































1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from the Department of Commerce, 
1955 National Income Supplement to Survey of Current Business, table 30, and Sur- 


by the hospital as patient income in some instances where a government or welfare 





vey of Current Business, July 1956, table 30. Consumer expenditures include em- 
ployer contributions to health insurance premiums. Excludes medical care 
——- for the Armed Forces and veterans, those made by public health and 
other government agencies and under workmen’s compensation laws, and direct 
expenditures for services by private philanthropic organizations. No attempt 
has been made to identify and exclude expenditures made by individuals from 
payments received by them under the public assistance programs. 

? Computed from data in Hospitals, June of each year 1949-54 and September 
1955 and 1956. Based on income from patients for each year ending September 30 
in all types of general and special short-term hospitals. Data are projected to 
December 31 of each year, and additions have been made for (1) nonregistered 
hospitals and (2) estimated income received from patients by general and special 
long-term hospitals, mental and allied hospitals, and tuberculosis sanitoriums. 
Amount of private expenditures is overstated by an unknown amount recorded 
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a 'ency or workmen’s compensation carrier actually made payment or reimbursed 
the patient. Addition made each year for hospital care in student health services. 

3 Addition made each year to figure reported in Survey of Current Business for 
salaries of physicians employed in prepayment medical service plans, and for 
physicians’ services in student health services. Excludes amounts private prac- 
titioners received from nonconsumer sources (equal to about 10 percent of the 
amounts shown) such as those for workmen’s compensation cases, physical exam- 
inations connected with writing life insurance, and so forth. 

4 Overstated because prepaid dental benefits are included. 

5 Services of osteopathic physicians, chiropractors, podiatrists, private-duty 
trained nurses, and miscellaneous curative and healing professions. 

6 Estimate for 1955 by the Public Health Service, adjusted for earlier years. 

7 Data from table 1. Represents the difference between expenditures for health 
insurance premiums and amounts returned to consumers as benefits. 








jointly); from insurance companies 
(where it also is usually combined 
with hospital insurance in one pol- 
icy); directly, in a few instances, 
from Blue Cross plans; and, where 
they exist, from group-practice plans. 

3. Maternity expense insurance— 
available from all the sources men- 
tioned and ordinarily combined with 
basic hospital or surgical coverage. 

4. In-hospital medical care expense 
insurance—available from the same 
organizations that provide surgical 
insurance and usually sold as a 
“rider” to hospitalization and surgi- 
cal expense insurance except in 
group-practice plans. 

5. Outpatient physicians’ services— 
attention from the physician in the 
doctor’s office or the patient’s home, 
which may include physical examina- 
tions, preventive services, diagnosis, 
and treatment of nonhospitalized ill- 
ness. Group-practice prepayment 
plans, union health centers, and a 
number of Blue Shield plans pro- 
vide some or all of these benefits. 
Policies that include limited outpa- 
tient benefits may also be purchased 
from insurance companies. In addi- 
tion, a relatively new form of insur- 
ance, called major medical expense 
insurance and offered by insurance 
companies and an occasional Blue 
Shield plan, can be applied to this 
type of medical care. 

The purchaser of insurance against 
the costs of medical care usually con- 
Siders each of these five types of pro- 
tection separately, with hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance generally 
given priority. An exception occurs in 
group-practice plans, which are ordi- 
narily organized around outpatient 
physicians’ services. 

Group-practice plans have been 
mentioned under each type of protec- 
tion because in their most highly de- 
veloped form they can cover the full 
range of physicians’ services (includ- 
ing those of surgeons), both in and 
out of the hospital, and provide pre- 
paid hospitalization as well. Services 
are provided through a group of phy- 
Sicians practicing together—hence 
the term “group practice.” An out- 
patient medical clinic forms the 
nucleus of these plans. The benefits 
provided vary widely, however; they 
may be limited to treatment and/or 


diagnosis at the medical clinic (as an 
augmentation to the in-hospital ex- 
pense benefits of other forms of in- 
surance), or they may cover some or 
all of the other benefits, including 
doctor’s visits to the patient’s home, 
surgery, and hospitalization. 

Many of the existing group-practice 
plans provide prepaid benefits only 
to the members of the sponsoring 
union or the employees of a particu- 
lar industrial establishment. Railway 
employees, for example, belong to the 
hospital association of the railroad 
for which they work. Relatively few 
group-practice plans are open to the 
general public. (Examples of plans 
that the public may join are, on the 
West Coast, the Ross-Loos Medical 
Group, the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, and Group Health Cooperative 
of Puget Sound, and in the East the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York and the Group Health As- 
sociation in Washington, D.C.)* 

Health insurance plans fall into 
two broad categories—plans or poli- 
cies providing service benefits and 
those providing cash indemnity bene- 
fits. Members of plans or holders of 
policies in the first category receive 
the service (hospital care or physi- 
cians’ or surgeons’ services) without 
having to pay the provider of the 
service at the time they receive the 
service; the insuring organization 
pays the provider of the services or 
provides the services directly. In the 
second category, the insured person 
pays the provider of the service, re- 
ceives a receipted bill, and then sub- 
mits a claim to the insurer, who in- 
demnifies the insured person. Group- 
practice prepayment plans are essen- 
tially service plans, although there 
may be occasional] charges at the time 
a particular service is received. 

Most of the insurance plans or poli- 
cies do not provide benefits for con- 
ditions resulting from work-connected 
illness or injury; the exceptions are 
individually purchased insurance 
company policies. Care in tax-sup- 
ported institutions (such as mental 
hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums, 
veterans’ hospitals, and hospitals of 
the Public Health Service) is also 


4For a detailed study of group-practice 
plans see the Bulletin, June 1956. 





usually not covered. Adult dependents 
(persons aged 18 or 19 and older) are 
usually excluded from policies cover- 
ing a family. Persons who have al- 
ready attained age 65 are ordinarily 
not eligible to join a plan unless they 
are employed and come in as a mem- 
ber of an employed group.® Preexist- 
ing conditions and pregnancies pre- 
dating the effective date of the policy 
are subject to special rules, spelled 
out in each policy. The plans vary in 
their coverage of newborn infants; 
some cover them from birth, and oth- 
ers not until they are 5 or 6 months 
of age. 

While there are numerous excep- 
tions and special provisions, it is pos- 
sible to present a general picture of 
the several types of insurance that 
are available. 


Blue Cross Plans 


Among the distinctive features of 
a Blue Cross hospitalization plan is 
the ease with which the insured per- 
son is admitted to a member hospital. 
No down payment is required; he sim- 
ply shows his membership card at the 
admitting office. In addition, he 
makes no large payment to the hos- 
pital when he is discharged, since 
Blue Cross pays the hospital directly; 
the patient pays only the difference 
between the hospital’s charges and 
the Blue Cross benefits. The patient 
does not have to submit the hospital 
bill to the insurer to have the claim 
honored, as he does with an insurance 
company. 

Most Blue Cross plans provide serv- 
ice benefits—that is, they pay the 
cost of a semiprivate or ward room, 
rather than a fixed amount (such as 
$10 a day) toward the hospital’s 
charges for room and board. The 
plans also pay most or all extra 
charges, such as those for use of the 
operating room or for anaesthesia, 


5 Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans make 
special provisions for persons who have 
been covered and who leave employment at 
retirement. Their group protection may be 
converted into an individually held policy. 
Group policies sold by insurance companies 
may be written to permit conversion on 
retirement. Most group-practice plans 
continue coverage of retired members. 
Through special arrangements, retired per- 
sons may also be continued as part of the 
whole group under any form of insurance. 


Social Security 
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dressings and casts, and prescribed 
medicines, during the period the pa- 
tient is covered for room and board 


charges. If charges for X-rays are 
not covered, they usually are included 
in the companion Blue Shield plan. 

The insurance principle of spread- 
ing the risk over a large group is 
usual in the Blue Cross plans. While 
some plans have a variety of policies, 
most provide identical benefits to all 
members of the community they serve 
so that all share the risk equally. Any 
subscriber may convert to an indi- 
vidual policy if he has to give up 
membership in a group, either be- 
cause of retirement or change of em- 
ployment. While policies are legally 
cancellable at a plan’s discretion, it 
is a widely accepted principle of the 
plans not to cancel a policy even 
though claims have been heavy or 
the insured person has reached age 
65 or some other specified age. 

Blue Cross plans are sponsored by 
the American Hospital Association 
and by local hospitals. Any excess of 
income over expenditures not allo- 
cated to reserves is divided among the 
hospitals serving the particular plan; 
it is not returned to subscribers in the 
form of dividends or rate credits. 

Most Blue Cross plans act as the 
agent for the Blue Shield plan in 
their area, handling the sales of the 
Blue Shield policies and the records, 
claims payments, and so forth. In 
several States the Blue Cross plan 
provides surgical insurance as well as 
hospital insurance. 


Blue Shield Plans 


In its usual form, surgical insur- 
ance provides that the insurer— 
whether a Blue Shield plan, another 
type of medical-society-sponsored 
plan, an insurance company, a Blue 
Cross plan, or a consumer-sponsored 
plan—pay the surgeon or the patient 
a specified amount for a given opera- 
tion. The stipulated amounts are set 
forth in a “fee schedule of surgical 
procedures.” It is recognized that the 
indemnification made by the insurer 
will not necessarily coincide with the 
charges made by the surgeon in the 
individual case. If the surgeon’s 
charge is less than the fee schedule 
allows, the insurer pays only the 
amount of the charge. All Blue Shield 
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plans provide surgical insurance and 
all except seven provide in-hospital 
medical expense insurance.® 

In typical Blue Shield plans the 
surgeon is paid directly by the plan. 
The insured person is responsible for 
paying only that portion of the sur- 
geon’s charges that exceeds the re- 
imbursement provided by the fee 
schedule. 

Many Blue Shield plans have agree- 
ments with “participating physi- 
cians,” under which the amount of 
reimbursement shown in the surgical 
fee schedule will be considered as 
payment in full for the charges to 
those patients whose income is less 
than a specified amount. The maxi- 
mum income varies from plan to 
plan; it is as low as $2,400 a year in 
some plans and as high as $6,000 in 
others. Since low-income members 
of these Blue Shield plans know in 
advance that their bills for surgery 
will be paid in full, they have, in ef- 
fect, a ‘‘service benefit.” 

The plans are under the aegis of 
local or State medical societies. As a 
result, they can sign up members of 
the medical societies as participating 
physicians and have a mechanism for 
agreements on fee schedules, on in- 
come ceilings for service benefits, and 
on methods of handling complaints 
about excessive charges. 

Like Blue Cross plans, Blue Shield 
plans also have provisions for con- 
verting group policies to individual 
policies. Their policies afford identi- 
cal benefits to the whole community 
they serve, and they seldom cancel 
policies because of age or heavy 
claims. They are nonprofit plans, and 
any excess of income over expendi- 
tures is not distributed to physicians 
or to subscribers but is allocated to 
reserves. The reserves may ultimately 
be used to increase benefits or delay 
a rise in premiums. 


Insurance Company Policies 


Insurance company policies may 
cover only hospital expense, surgical 





6 The Oregon and Washington Blue Shield 
plans include as standard benefits for em- 
ployees (but not dependents) home and 
Office services in addition to hospital and 
surgical care; four other plans offer home 
and office benefits in addition to their in- 
hospital benefits for dependents as well as 
employees. 


expense alone, in-hospital medical 
expense alone, or any combination of 
the three. Acombined hospitalization- 
surgical expense policy is most com- 
mon. 

Insurance company policies usually 
take the form of cash indemnification 
of the insured person, after he has 
paid the bill. The claim may be as- 
signed by the insured to the hospital, 
surgeon, or doctor, or the policy may 
include a provision that the Msur- 
ance company will arrange with local 
hospitals to admit patients on evi- 
dence that they are covered by in- 
surance. 

Some insurance companies sell 
policies only on a group basis, usually 
to a group of employees whose em- 
ployer takes out the policy; others 
sell only to individuals—for them- 
selves and their families. Some com- 
panies do both, but the two forms are 
kept separate and distinct. The de- 
scriptions that follow apply to both 
forms, although group insurance, 
which is spread over more people, or- 
dinarily costs less per dollar of bene- 
fit than individual insurance. 

Group policies cover the insured 
person only while he is a member of 
the group. When he changes employ- 
ment or retires, his coverage stops. 
Some policies contain special provi- 
sions for, continuation or conversion 
of the protection. These provisions 
are being more widely incorporated 
now than they were in the past be- 
cause of the realization that retire- 
ment and the termination of group 
coverage usually occur at an age 
when it is difficult or expensive to 
purchase an individual policy. 

Individual policies, unless specifi- 
cally purchased on a noncancellable 
basis, may be canceled at the discre- 
tion of the insurance company. Group 
policies have an annual renewal rate 
on the anniversary of the effective 
date of the policy, at which time the 
net premium is recomputed. 

Hospital expense insurance.—This 
form of insurance as provided by in- 
surance companies has several dis- 
tinctive features, one of which is 
flexibility. The companies design 
benefit specifications, for example, to 
suit the wishes of the group buying 
the insurance. The insurance usually 
pays up to a fixed amount, such as 








$10 a day, for room and board in the 
hospital; the amount may be selected 
by the policyholder. (Policies paying 
the cost of a semiprivate room may 
also be obtained from some com- 
panies.) The maximum allowance 
for hospital extras is generally deter- 
mined by multiplying the daily rate 
for room and board by a specified 
fgure—usually from 5 to 20. (With 
an allowance of $10 a day for room 
and board, for example, a “10 times” 
allowance for the hospital extras 
would pay up to $100 for other hos- 
pital charges, including use of the 
operating room, diagnostic X-rays, 
laboratory tests, and so forth.) 

Members of the group may be scat- 
tered in different areas, but the policy 
provides the same dollar benefit for 
all members of the group. Under a 
Blue Cross contract the group might 
have to be divided among several 
different Blue Cross plans—some with 
better benefits than others.’ 

Both group and individual policies 
can be priced at the amount the pur- 
chaser is willing to pay, since the 
benefits may be adjusted up or down. 
If experience is favorable, some of the 
premiums may be recovered—through 
dividend payments or experience- 
rating refunds—at the end of the 
policy year. In periods when hospital 
costs are rising, the premium rates do 
not require adjustment to reflect in- 
creases in hospital charges as often as 
policies paying the cost of a semi- 
private room and all extras, since the 
rates are based on a maximum fixed 
amount per day. The dollar maxi- 
mums will then meet less of the cost, 
however, leaving more for the insured 
person to pay out of pocket. 

Frequently the only form of insur- 
ance available to persons living in iso- 
lated places is an individually pur- 
chased accident and health policy 
sold by an insurance company. 
Premiums for such policies may ap- 
pear relatively expensive in relation 
to the benefits offered and to the costs 
of group policies, but the greater cost 
of marketing individual policies and 
the likelihood of unfavorable selec- 


7A Blue Cross plan may also write na- 
tional contracts either directly or through 
Health Services, Incorporated—the Blue 
Cross organization established to handle 
national contracts. 


tion make the higher cost under- 
standable. 

Surgical expense insurance. — In- 
surance companies sell policies that 
provide for cash indemnification of 
the insured person according to a 
“fee schedule for surgical procedures.” 
The distinctive features of this type 
of surgical expense insurance are 
similar to those relating to insurance 
company hospitalization policies: (1) 
flexibility of benefits and premium 
costs that may be adapted to the 
particular group purchasing the poli- 
cy; (2) uniform benefits regardless 
of the location of the insured; (3) 
availability to individuals who are 
not part of an employed group; (4) 
termination on separation from the 
group unless the individual is dis- 
abled, in which case coverage is ex- 
tended for 3 months; and (5) can- 
cellability. 


Maternity and Obstetrical 
Expense Insurance 


Blue Cross plans usually provide 10 
days of hospital care for a confine- 
ment. Blue Shield plans _ provide 
specified amounts in their surgical 
fee schedules for a normal delivery 
and other specified amounts for com- 
plications resulting from pregnancy. 
Under both Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans, benefits are usually paid 
only if the mother has been a mem- 
ber for at least 9 or 10 months, but 
this rule is sometimes waived for 
members of a large group. Payments 
are made by the plans directly to the 
hospital or to the doctor. If family 
income is less than a specified amount 
the Blue Shield plan’s payment to 
the obstetrician is accepted as full 
payment. 

Insurance companies may provide 
a flat maximum amount, such as 
$100 or $150, toward the combined 
cost of the hospital confinement and 
the fee of the obstetrician, or they 
may have separate hospital and ob- 
stetrical benefits corresponding to 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield benefits, ex- 
cept that a fixed dollar amount per 
day for room and board is provided. 
Payments are made to the insured or 
may be assigned to the providers of 
the services. Some policies call for a 
waiting period before the mother is 
eligible for maternity benefits, while 





others may waive this requirement; 
the premium for the latter type is 
higher. 

Generally, among Blue Cross plans, 
Blue Shield plans, and the insurance 
companies, if the woman is pregnant 
when the insurance is terminated (for 
whatever reason), the maternity ben- 
efits are honored. The various in- 
surers differ on the amount of cover- 
age given the newborn infant. 


Medical Care in the Hospital 


Most Blue Shield plans and insur- 
ance companies offer insurance to 
pay part of the costs of nonsurgical 
attendance by physicians to hospital- 
ized patients. These benefits are 
sometimes included in a rider to the 
hospital and surgical policy. 

The Blue Shield plans seldom pay 
benefits for the first day or two, and 
insurance company plans may be tai- 
lored to suit the wishes of the insured. 
Both usually pay $3-$5 a day for the 
same number of days as are covered 
for hospital expense. Extra amounts 
are sometimes allowed for a consult- 
ant. As in surgical insurance, Blue 
Shield plans pay the doctor directly 
and insurance companies usually pay 
the insured person, unless he has as- 
signed his claim to the doctor. The 
Blue Shield plans have no agreements 
for this type of benefit that corre- 
spond to those for surgical benefits 
for low-income families, under which 
the doctor’s charge is no more than 
the insurance benefit. 


Other Benefits 


As already indicated, the only in- 
surance benefits that can be pur- 
chased for such services as home and 
office care and diagnosis are limited 
in scope, except in a few States and in 
localities where there are group- 
practice plans. An exception occurs 
in major medical expense insurance, 
discussed below. Insurance compa- 
nies offer riders to hospitalization 
and surgical expense policies that pay 
up to a specified amount, such as $25 
or $50, toward the cost of diagnostic 
X-rays and certain other diagnostic 
procedures. 


8 Because of their flexibility in writing 
insurance to suit the purchaser, insurance 
companies can, however, write this coverage 
if the purchaser is willing to pay the cost. 
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Major Medical Expense 
Insurance 


Insurance specifically against major 
medical expenses has been available 
only a relatively short time. (Most 
group-practice prepayment plans 
cover major medical expenses in their 
standard provisions.) Offered first 
by insurance companies, major medi- 
cal expense insurance is now also 
sold by some Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plans on a group basis. It has two 
special features—a deductible amount, 
which the insured person must pay 
before he can collect a claim, and 
“coinsurance” on the part of the in- 
sured. It is sometimes likened to 
automobile collision insurance, in 
which the car owner pays any claims 
up to the deductible amount ($50 or 
$100) and the insurance company 
pays anything over such an amount 
up to the maximum set forth in the 
policy. 

Unlike collision insurance, however, 
major medical expense insurance does 
not provide complete coverage for 
charges above the deductible amount. 
The insured person pays directly, in 
addition to the deductible amount, 
20-25 percent of the remaining 
amounts up to specified maximums— 
usually $5,000 or $10,000. The pur- 
pose of this stipulation, called the co- 
insurance feature, is to give the in- 
sured person an incentive for holding 
down the bills, since it means that he 
must meet a fourth or a fifth of the 
cost above the deductible amount 
(which he also pays directly) . 

If major medical expense is the only 
policy held, in its most usual form it 
provides that the insured person pay 
the first $50, $100, $200, or a higher 
figure (the deductible amount) of a 
large medical bill. The insurance 
company will then pay 75 percent or 
80 percent of the remainder—up to 
the stated maximum—for expenses 
covered by the policy. Not all expenses 
incurred are necessarily covered. 

If the insured person has basic 
coverage, such as Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield or an insurance company poli- 
cy providing hospitalization and sur- 
gical or surgical-medical expense in- 
surance, the major medical expense 
policy generally takes the following 
form: (1) All basic benefits are de- 
ducted from the total expenses; (2) 
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the insured person pays directly, out 
of pocket, $100-$200, depending on 
the policy (an expense sometimes re- 
ferred to as “the corridor”); and (3) 
the insurance company pays 175-80 
percent of the remainder. 

Experience has shown that illnesses 
causing large expenditures are gener- 
ally those requiring hospital care and 
often the services of a_ surgeon. 
Though adequate basic insurance may 
be expected to cover a large propor- 
tion of the bills for these services, 
major medical expense insurance 
can be helpful when large amounts 
must be spent for such items as spe- 
cial nursing and expensive drugs. In 
the absence of such benefits in the 
basic insurance policy, this type of 
insurance is also helpful in meeting 
some of the costs of nonsurgical phy- 
sicians’ services, especially those not 
incurred in the hospital. It can (after 
application of the rules about de- 
ductible amounts and coinsurance) 
assist with hospital costs and sur- 
geons’ fees not fully met by the basic 
insurance. 


Cost of Health Insurance 
Protection 


The costs of obtaining health in- 
surance protection depend partly on 
the characteristics of the individuals 
or the group seeking insurance, on 
the specific benefits they want or can 
obtain, and on their geographic loca- 
tion. 

It is a cardinal principle of insurers 
that an acceptable group, for the pur- 
poses of group insurance, must have 
banded together for some reason 
other than to buy health insurance. 
The exception to this rule is the con- 
sumer-sponsored plan, which self- 
insures either through establishment 
of a clinic or otherwise. If group en- 
rollment is out of the question, the 
individual selecting an insurer may 
be restricted to the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plan serving the area and then 
only during a community enrollment 
drive, which many Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans conduct periodically. Be- 
cause enrollment on an _ individual 
basis is not provided by some Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans, purchase of 
an individual policy from an insur- 
ance company may become the only 
alternative. 


Since doctors’ fees and hospital 
charges vary in different localities 
and insurance benefits vary from 
policy to policy, it is not possible to 
state categorically what the premium 
for a particular type of benefit is 
likely to be. The Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans usually set their premi- 
ums for a single individual at a 
slightly higher figure than the antici- 
pated cost of care; their premiums 
for family coverage are more nearly 
at expected cost. In addition, all the 
younger members of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans are bearing some of the 
extra costs incurred by older mem- 
bers, since premiums are graduated 
only slightly, if at all, for advancing 
age. Consequently, for young persons, 
the higher costs of protection in their 
own later years are spread through- 
out their period of coverage under 
the plan. 

A few generalizations about bene- 
fits and costs are possible and will 
illustrate the kinds of choices avail- 
able to purchasers of insurance. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


A rough yardstick of hospitalization 
insurance premiums is readily avail- 
able. For one person, the yearly cost 
should be approximately equivalent to 
the average cost of a day of general 
hospital care in the area, plus about 
10 percent for the operating costs of 
the plan. For a family, the cost 
would be two and one-half to three 
times the figure for one person. 

To some extent, premium costs re- 
flect the number of days of hospital 
care the plan provides. Benefit days 
vary among the plans from 21 to 365, 
and they may be days per illness or 
per year. Some plans provide a speci- 
fied number of “full benefit” days, 
such as 30, and additional days of 
partial benefits, such as 90, making 
them equivalent usually to 50 percent 
of the full benefit offered for the first 
part of a prolonged period in the 
hospital. The premium will also re- 
flect the number of hospital extras 
provided. 


9 For State data on approximate costs for 
a day of hospital care, see Hospitals, Admin- 
istrator’s Guide issue; for a particular lo- 
cality, data may be available from the hos- 
pitals about costs under the Reimbursable 
Cost Formula used by public agencies in 
buying hospital care. 








Table 3.—Blue Cross and Blue Shield annual premiums, average among all 
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Source: Blue Cross data from Blue Cross Guide, 
Blue Cross Commission, January 1956; Blue Shield 
data from Voluntary Prepayment Medical Benefit 


Blue Cross plans.—Current figures 
on the yearly charges made by Blue 
Cross plans for group enrollment 
under their “standard” and “com- 
prehensive” plans are shown in table 
3. Persons enrolling on a nongroup 
basis usually pay additional amounts, 
averaging almost $7 a year for indi- 
viduals and more than $8 for fam- 
ilies; benefits may be somewhat less 
broad for nongroup than for group 
members. 

Insurance company group policies. 
—Insurance companies set their 
group rates in terms of the employee, 
adding separate amounts for wives 
and children. Table 4 indicates the 
group rates, which are subject, how- 
ever, to various plus and minus fac- 
tors, including the age and sex and 
occupational characteristics and size 
of the group and the experience under 
the policy (which may produce divi- 
dends). The details of rate fixing are 
too complex to be considered in a 
summary description. 

A typical policy providing reim- 
bursement of up to $10 a day for 70 
days, with 10 times the daily rate for 
“extras” and maternity benefits avail- 
able immediately, might at present in- 
volve premiums in the amounts listed 
in table 4. The premium for any de- 
pendents would be added to that for 
the employee to show the full pre- 
mium. 

Insurance company individual poli- 
cies.—Rates for individual policies 
vary according to the benefits se- 
lected, the purchaser’s age and sex, 
and the methods used by the insuring 
organization to market its policies. 
When agents who sell the policy re- 
ceive a commission, the costs must 
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Group Nongroup 
eee et rey =e Z 
-person Family | l-person | Family 
| | 
$23.12 $56.22 | $29.86 | $65.60 
20-42.00 | 36.00-102.48 | 16.80-54.00 | 39. 60-108. 00 
| | 
10.32 | 31.44 | 12.40 | 35. 24 
20-15.00 | 22.80-48.60 | 8.40-16.20 | 22. 80-49.80 
13.20 | 36.84 | 15.28 | 39.76 
7.56-19.80 | 24.00-59.40 | 12.00-23.40 | 28.80-57.00 





. i D 
Plans, American Medical Association, Council o 
Medical Service, 1954. 


cover the commission. If the policy 
is sold by mail the cost of advertising 
is a factor. The probability of a se- 
lection of risks unfavorable to the in- 
surance company enters into the de- 
termination of costs when the insured 
person is electing to be covered. 


Surgical Insurance 


Surgical fee schedules are usually 
referred to according to the maximum 
amount payable for any one opera- 
tion. There are fee schedules of $150, 
$200, $300, and occasionally higher 
amounts; the first two are the most 
common. 

Since the top figures in the fee 
schedules apply to rather infrequently 
encountered surgical procedures, a 
more useful measure of the value of 
the surgical insurance offered is the 
amount of benefit paid for (1) a ton- 
sillectomy, (2) an appendectomy, and 
(3) a normal delivery. It is not pos- 





sible here to present such detail, but 
it can be obtained for individual 
plans. The benefits paid by a particu- 
lar plan may also be related to the 
usual charges made by the physicians 
serving members of the group in the 
community. 

Blue Shield plans.—The premiums 
under group policies for surgical con- 
tracts that included obstetrical serv- 
ices ranged, according to the latest 
available information, from $7.20 to 
$15.00 annually for a one-person 
policy and from £22.80 to $48.60 for 


a family policy ‘table 3). The rates 
for nongroup policies are slightly 
higher. 


Insurance company group policies. 
—For group surgical policies as for 
group hospital expense insurance, in- 
surance companies quote a rate for 
the employee, to which are added 
separate rates for dependents. Typi- 
cal charges for a $200 surgical fee 
schedule, including obstetrics, are 
shown in table 4. The illustrative 
rates are those applying to a “stand- 
ard’”’ group. Actual quotations would 
vary from these rates according to 
the size of the group, the number of 
women employees, and other factors. 


Medical Care Insurance 


The type of insurance that is ap- 
plicable to physicians’ nonsurgical 
services and that is generally avail- 
able from Blue Shield plans usually 
covers only visits made by physicians 
while the patient is in the hospital. 
For such insurance, benefits starting 
the first or second day in the hospital 


Table 4.—Typical insurance company premiums for group hospitalization and 
health insurance policies 


{Initial rates, subject to rate credits or dividends] 





Hospitalization ! 














Surgical and obstet- | In-hospital physicians’ services 











| policy rical expense policy 3 policy, monthly premium 
\iiipeabeantalsibiies seecipseiganseiabioaociniatoea iain To + seen SESE Naame REE 
| 31-day maxi- | 70-day maxi- 
Coverage } mum with mum with 
| a one sy 
Monthly} Annual | Monthly} Annual | >enefits per benefits seg 
; : e| : ; el visit of— visit of— 
premium | premium ?| premium | premium ? 
| $3 $4 $3 $4 
| 
x a: RENEE SEMNRENERS WSURESEE ReGaees: BENDS: GEER 
Se ee eee $1.53 $18.36 | $0.53 $6.36 | $0.090 | $0.120 | $0.099 | $0.132 
Dependents: 4 | 
Family, combined rate °- _| 3.92 47.04 | 1.84 22.08 . 180 . 240 . 198 . 264 
Wile only. 6 oo... 3.05 36.60 | 1.40 16.80} .117] .156| .129 .172 
Child or children only - --- 1.75 21.00 80 9.60} .108| .144] .117 . 156 
Wife and children-_--__.-..- 4.80 57.60 2.20 | 26.40 | .225| .300} .246 - 328 
1 ' { 








1 Providing up to $10 a day for 70 days with 10 times 
the daily rate for ‘‘extras’”’ and maternity benefits. 

2 Shown as 12 times the stated monthly amount. 
In practice an annual rate might be slightly less. 

2 With a $200 surgical fee schedule. 


4 The amounts below should be added to the em- 
ployee rates to obtain the combined rates for the 
family. } é 

5 Covers all dependents, regardless of family size. 


Social Security 











of course, cover more of the 


will, 
actual expenditures (and usually cost 
a little more) than those starting the 


third or fourth day. An allowance 
for a consultation is frequently in- 
cluded. In most communities a bene- 
fit of $5 a visit or a day will be closer 
to the physician’s usual charge than 
$3. 

Blue Shield plans—Among_ the 
Blue Shield plans that provide some 
in-hospital expense insurance, annual 
premiums under group policies (on 
the basis of the latest figures that are 
available) for a combined surgical- 
medical contract for one person 
ranged from about $8.00 to $20.00, 
with an average of $13.20; for a fam- 
ily the range was from $24.00 to 
$59.00, and the average was $37.00 
(table 3). 

Insurance company group policies. 
—Typical monthly rates for a com- 
mercial insurance company policy 
providing payments of $3 and $4 for 
in-hospital doctor’s visits are shown 
in table 4. These amounts (on an an- 
nual basis) should be added to the 
appropriate premium for group sur- 
gical policies to obtain a comparison 
with the Blue Shield combined surgi- 
cal-medical premium. 

Group-practice plans. — Prepaid 
costs of the care afforded by group- 
practice plans necessarily vary wide- 
ly, according to the inclusiveness of 
the benefits. If the benefits are com- 
prehensive (including hospitalization 
and surgical as well as other medical 
care benefits), the annual cest may 
approximate average annual family 
expenditures for the services provided 
($150 or more a family per year). 

Major medical expense policies.— 
These policies are so relatively new 
that no two companies appear to cal- 
culate premiums in the same fashion, 
and widely divergent rates may be 
quoted to a group seeking bids for a 
specific set of benefits. 


II. Growth of Voluntary Health 
Insurance, 1948-55 


The complex nature of existing vol- 
untary health insurance is evident 
from the description of the various 
types of plans and of the diverse types 
of benefits they provide. Measure- 
ment of the value of voluntary health 
insurance in terms of the number of 
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persons with some kind or amount of 
insurance ignores the great differ- 
ences in the benefits they are pur- 
chasing and in the amounts they are 
paying for premiums. 

Starting in 1950 the Division of 
Program Research has measured each 
year certain quantitative aspects of 
voluntary health insurance. The ap- 
praisal technique that is used gives 
simultaneous recognition to changes 
in (1) the costs of medical care, (2) 
the size of the population, (3) the 
number of persons covered by one or 
more types of voluntary health in- 
surance, and (4) the insurance bene- 
fits made available to insured per- 
sons. All these factors influence the 
volume of medical and hospital care 
received by the civilian population 
and result in changes in direct con- 
sumer expenditures for health pur- 
poses and in insurance offsetting 
these expenditures. 

In this series, the relation between 
civilian expenditures for health and 
insurance benefits received in connec- 
tion with these expenditures provides 
the basis for the year-to-year com- 
parisons of the extent to which volun- 
tary health insurance is affording a 
mechanism for paying for medical 
care. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 


In 1955 the public spent $3.15 bil- 
lion to purchase voluntary health in- 
surance and received in benefits $2.54 
billion—the equivalent of 80.5 percent 
of the total amount spent to pur- 
chase the insurance. Put another way, 
of each dollar spent to purchase in- 


Table 5.—Earned income, benefit 
payments, and loss ratios for volun- 
tary insurance against the costs of 
medical care, 1948-55 


{Amounts in millions] 


Wane Earned Benefit | Loss ratio 

; |; income! | payments/| (percent) 

a aia aS ee 
ae $862 | $606 70.3 
WE ha cian ce 1,016 | 767 75.5 
| ee 1,291 | 992 76.8 
195] ____. eee 1,660 | 1,353 | 81.5 
1952. .... pice 1,993 1,604 | 80.5 
| ea 2,420 | 1,921 79.4 
* (eeeeeeecar 2,756 | 2,179 | 79.1 
| 3,150 | 2,536 80.5 
1 Represents benefit payments plus expenditures 


for obtaining prepayment insurance; for detail, see 
table 2. 


surance, 19.5 cents was used to op- 
erate the insurance plans, make ad- 
ditions to reserves, and pay sales costs 
and the like, and 80.5 cents was paid 
directly or indirectly to hospitals, 
physicians, dentists, and so forth 
(table 5). 

As in the immediately preceding 
years, 64 percent of the total amount 
of earned income of all forms of 
health insurance was identified as ap- 
plying to hospitalization and 66 per- 
cent of all benefits represented hos- 
pitalization benefits. The loss ratio 
for hospitalization insurance was 83 
percent in 1955, compared with 82 
percent in 1954. The loss ratio for 
insurance against physicians’ services 
was 76 percent in 1955 and 75 percent 
in 1954. 

The sources of the insurance pro- 
tection provided in 1955 have been 
shown in table 1. Blue Cress plans 
were the major providers of insur- 
ance against the costs of hospital 
care, since they provided 49 percent 
of all hospitalization expense pay- 
ments made by all types of carriers 
and a third of all benefit payments. 
Group policies sold by commercial in- 
surance companies for the second 
year in succession exceeded the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans in the amount 
of benefits paid against the costs of 
physicians’ services. In fact, insur- 
ance companies, through both group 
and individual policies, furnished 51 
percent of all such benefits and 44 
percent of all benefits for hospitaliza- 
tion. The combined premiums of the 
insurance companies made up 51 per- 
cent of the total earned income of all 
forms of prepayment insurance; their 
benefits represented 46.5 percent of 
all health insurance benefits paid. 

Prepayment plans other than Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and the insurance 
companies received $2.7 million less 
in income and paid out $1.3 million 
less in benefits in 1955 than in 1954. 
Because of the growth of other forms 
of insurance they represented a 
smaller segment of the total in 1955 
than in the preceding year. Primarily 
responsible for this shift is the fact 
that one large and several small med- 
ical-society-sponsored plans became 
affiliated with the Blue Shield Com- 
mission in the period under review, 
and a hospital plan classified as a 
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community plan for the past several 
years renewed its affiliation with the 
Blue Cross Commission. As a result, 
data for these plans have been as- 
signed to Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
for 1955. In addition, the United 
Mine Workers Health and Welfare 
Fund, the largest of the union-spon- 
sored plans, paid out less in benefits 
than in earlier years; the lower pay- 
ments reflect the decline in coverage 
resulting from a drop in employment 
in the mining industry. 

The data in tables 1 and 5 do not, 
in the strictest interpretation, repre- 
sent exclusively private or consumer 
purchases of health insurance. Em- 
ployers are responsible for a large 
and expanding contribution to the 
financing of health insurance. The 
expenses of industry for this type of 
cost are borne only indirectly by the 
consumer as they become part of the 
costs to him of other types of goods 
and services that he buys. An esti- 
mate’® for 1954, when health insur- 
ance premiums or earned income 
amounted to $2.8 billion, placed the 


10 Welfare and Pension Plans Investigation: 
Final Report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare Submitted by Its Subcommittee 
on Welfare and Pension Funds (S. Rept. 1734, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., 1956), page 84. 


contribution of employers at $656 mil- 
lion; this figure is equivalent to 24 
percent of total premiums in that 
year. The percentage was probably 
somewhat higher in 1955. 

In still another respect the data in 
tables 1 and 5 are not confined to 
wholly voluntary expenditures, since 
they include a small amount of 
health insurance resulting from the 
compulsory temporary disability in- 
surance laws in New York and Cali- 
fornia. The extent of medical care 
benefits provided under the two State 
laws is shown in table 6, separately 
for private carriers and for the public 
program in operation in California. 
In 1955 a total of $15 million in hos- 
pitalization and medical-surgical ben- 
efits was paid through private car- 
riers writing insurance under the 
temporary disability insurance laws. 
Another $6.3 million in hospitaliza- 
tion benefits was derived from the 
public plan in operation in California 
and would also offset private expendi- 
tures for hospital care. An adjust- 
ment for the California public plan 
can be made in table 2 for the years 
1950-55 by decreasing private ex- 
penditures or increasing insurance 
benefits by the amounts shown in 
table 6. 


Expenditures for medical and hos- 
pital care arising from work-connect- 


Table 6.—Benefits from hospital and 
medical care insurance under Cali- 
fornia and New York State tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, 
1950-55 


{In millions] 














| 

| Under | Under 

Year | Total | public | private 

| plans! | plans? 
I REBT $6.5 | $2.7 $3.8 
Mi acasapukoihiicanws 11.0 | 2.6 8.4 
Ri eReaeai ee 13.4 | 3.3 10.1 
See ee 16.2 | 3.7 12.5 
SSA 19.2 | 5.7 | 13.5 
LC ee ae eee 21.3 6.3 | 15.0 





1 Hospital benefits in California. 
? Hospital benefits in California; hospital, surgical, 
and medical benefits in New York. 


ed injuries and illnesses are not in- 
cluded in the data in table 2. Con- 
sequently workmen’s compensation 
payments for hospital and physicians’ 
services are omitted from the aggre- 
gates of insurance benefits paid by 
insurance companies. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


The value of the prevailing insur- 
ance each year from 1948 through 
1955 is measured in table 7. The per- 
centage of private expenditures for 


Table 7.—Private expenditures for medical care and the percentage met by voluntary health insurance, 1948-55 


{Amounts in millions] 












































] | | ] 
Total medical Hospital | Physicians’ | Hospital and | Currently insurable | Potentially insurable 
care expenditures | services only | services | physicians’ ser vices expenditures expenditures 
Year = oe | —| 
Percent | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
Amount met by | Amount!| metby | Amount |_ met by | Amount met by | Amount} met by Amount ‘| met by 
insurance | | insurance | insurance ? insurance ? | | insurance | insurance 
| | | | | 
With expense to obtain insurance included 
| | | | | 
eee $7,298 8.3 $1,857 | 24.5 | $2,300 6.6 | $4,157 | 14.6 $5,169 | a7 $5,727 10.6 
_, | See 7,662 10.0 2,028 | 26.6 2,426 9.4 4,454 | 17.2 | 5,491 14.0 6,063 12.7 
8,232 12.1 2,312 | 29.4 2,580 12.1 4,892 | 20.3 | 5,950 | 16.7 6,553 15.1 
8,711 15.5 2,473 | 36.3 2,684 7.0 5,157 26.2 | 6, 250 21.6 6,903 19.6 
9,363 17.1 2,795 38.4 2,878 18.4 5,673 | 28.3 | 6,792 23.6 7,476 21.5 
10° 109 19.0 3,205 39.7 3,080 21.0 6, 285 30.6 | 7,447 25.8 8, 158 23.5 
10,476 20.8 3,363 | 42.9 3,218 22.9 6,581 33.1 | 7,776 28.0 8,498 25.6 
11,198 22.6 3,704 | 45.3 3,398 25.2 7,102 | 35.7 | 8,351 39.4 9,110 27.8 
| | | 
With expense to obtain insurance excluded 
| | | 
eee 7,042 8.6 | 1,665 | 27.3 2,236 6.8 | 3,901 15.5 |} 4,913 12.3 | 5,471 | ll. 1 
on fe 7,413 10.3 1,860 29.0 2,345 9.7 | 4, 205 18.2 5,242 14.6 5,814 | 13.2 
CO Se 7,933 12.5 31331 32.0 2,470 | 12.6 4,593 21.6 5,651 17.6 6, 254 | 15.9 
ee 8,404 16.1 2,285 | 39.3 | 2,565 17.8 4,850 27.9 5,943 22.8 6,596 20.5 
oa, 8,974 17.9 2,563 | 41.9 2,721 19.5 5, 284 30.4 6,403 25.1 7,087 22.6 
RE ae cate eee 9,611 20.0 2,922 | 43.6 2,865 22.6 5,787 | 33.2 | 6,949 | 27.6 | 7,660 25.1 
Coy Se 9,899 22.0 3,038 | 47.5 2,966 | 24.8 6,004 36.3 7,199 30.3 | 7,921 27.5 
ee 10, 584 23.9 3,365 | 49.8 3,123 | 27.3 | 6,488 39.0 7,737 | 32.7 8, 496 29.8 
| 











1 Expenditures include outpatient services provided by hospitals. 
benefits are applicable to such services when service is given in an emergency. 
2 Slight overstatement because the data used for insurance benefits include some 


payments to nurses, dentists, and laboratories. 
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Insurance 


3 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians and hospitals and one- 
tenth of the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 
4 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 


nurses and one-third of the expenditures for drugs and appli: ances 


Social Security 
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medical care that was met by insur- 
ance benefits is shown for the total 
and under five different groupings. 
The benchmarks representing ex- 
penditures have been calculated both 
to include and to omit the expendi- 
tures incurred in the purchase of the 
insurance protection being measured, 
so that the reader may select the con- 
cept of expenditures best suited to 
his particular needs. 

Insurance was meeting 8.3 percent 
of the Nation’s medical bill in 1948 
and 22.6 percent 7 years later. Since 
1951 this percentage has increased 
about 2 points a year; 1955 was no 
exception. 

In the field of hospital care costs 
the peak year of growth in insurance 
protection was 1951 (6.9 percentage 
points); for each of the other years 
in the series about 2 percentage 
points of growth have been registered. 
The rate of expansion in providing 
protection against the costs of physi- 
cians’ services was more rapid in the 
earlier years of the series—with 1951 
again a peak year (5.2 percentage 
points)—but this rate too has lev- 
eled off to about 2 percentage points 
of increase a year. 

Since most of the health insurance 
available today applies to the costs of 
hospitalization and physicians’ serv- 
ices, the measurement of the impact 
of insurance benefits on the expendi- 
tures for these two items provides an 
index of the value of insurance where 
it has been most successful. The 
rise from 15 percent in 1948 to 36 
percent (or 39 percent, if the expense 
to obtain insurance is omitted) is evi- 


dence of the spread of voluntary in- 
surance in these two fields. 

In recognition of the fact that there 
are many items included in the Na- 
tion’s medical care bill that are cov- 
ered by few forms of health insur- 
ance, the present report includes two 
additional benchmarks, which have 
been prepared for each year in the 
series. The first of these—the amount 
“currently insurable under existing 
forms of health insurance”—omits 
the services of dentists, nurses, and 
other practitioners and nine-tenths of 
the Nation’s expenditures for drugs 
and appliances. If prepaid dental 
care expands as much as it has in the 
past year or two, this benchmark may 
need revision. Insurance benefits 
were equivalent to 30-33 percent of 
this benchmark in 1955, and the in- 
dex was two and one-half times what 
it had been in 1948. 

The final benchmark provides a 
hypothetical measure of expenditures 
that may be considered potentially 
insurable; in this measure the items 
of expenditure included are those 
covered on a prepaid basis by some 
comprehensive plans and under some 
forms of insurance company policies 
—that is, major medical expense poli- 
cies and comprehensive expense poli- 
cies. Today all forms of health 
insurance are, by one or more ap- 
proaches, meeting only 30 percent of 
this benchmark of potentially insur- 
able costs. 

What of the future? Is voluntary 
insurance going to continue its net 
expansion in the protection it pro- 
vides at the rate of 2 or 3 percentage 


points a year, with the remainder of 
its growth dollarwise absorbed by in- 
creases in population and rises in the 
cost of medical care? Are improve- 
ments in benefits, the newer forms of 
insurance—such as dental care, out- 
patient services, benefits payable in 
nursing homes, and the like—and the 
broader forms of coverage repre- 
sented by the establishment of health 
centers and the sale of major medica] 
expense insurance going to close the 
gap between actual and potential pro- 
tection more rapidly than has been 
the case in the past 8 years? 

The dollar volume of voluntary 
health insurance benefits—which rose 
16 percent in 1955—must increase 
about 2 percent each year merely to 
keep up with population growth. If 
the costs of medical care continue to 
rise, the volume must increase even 
more if the same level of protection 
previously afforded is to be continued. 
To cover a greater proportion of the 
medical care bill than in the immedi- 
ately preceding year, there must be 
an increase in the dollar volume of 
benefits paid over and above these 
two requirements. The 16-percent in- 


“crease in 1955 in the dollar volume 


of health insurance benefits was only 
sufficient to increase by 1.8 percent- 
age points the coverage of the na- 
tional medical care bill. More rapid 
closing of the gap will require that 
the Nation assign still more of its 
medical care dollar to the insurance 
industry in return for prepaid pro- 
tection for those parts of the medical 
bill inadequately insured at the pres- 
ent time. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources 
for Persons Aged 65 and 
Over, June 1956* 

By mid-1956, it is estimated, 9 out 
of 10 aged men in the United States 
and 2 in 3 of the aged women had 
some money income from employ- 
ment, social insurance, and/or a pro- 
gram for veterans. When those re- 

*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 
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ceiving public assistance are taken 
into account, it appears that sub- 
stantially all the 6.7 million aged 
men in the United States and more 
than four-fifths of the 17.8 million 
women aged 65 and over had some 
earnings or money from a public in- 
come-maintenance program (table 
1). Since women outnumber men in 
the aged population, with about 116 
women to every 100 men, one-tenth 
of all aged persons were still without 
income from employment or a pub- 


lic income-maintenance program in 
June 1956. 

Almost all the married women had 
income from one or more of the 
sources under consideration, either in 
their own right or as wives of earners 
or of beneficiaries. Most of those 
without any money income of the 
types specified were widowed before 
their husbands had been able to earn 
insured status under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance; some of them had 
income from private insurance poli- 
cies, some were supported by rela- 
tives and some were maintained in 
institutions. 
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These estimates relate to all aged 
persons living in the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands,’ whereas 
estimates presented in previous notes 
and articles in this series related to 
the continental United States only. 
Since aged persons in these four Ter- 
ritories and possessions number only 
about 122,000, the findings on income 
sources are essentially the same for 
the total as for the continental United 
States. Most of the differences are 
within the margin of error of the es- 
timates. The number of aged old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
per 1,000 aged population is slightly 
higher for the continental United 
States than for the total, however, 
and the old-age assistance recipient 
rate is slightly lower. Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, which account 
for almost three-fourths of the aged 
population in the four Territories and 
possessions, were not covered under 
the Social Security Act until 1950. As 
a result, many of their men and 
women who are now aged had no op- 
portunity to qualify for old-age and 
survivors insurance, and large num- 
bers need assistance. 

The broader data used for these re- 
ports on money income sources begin- 
ning with June 1956 correspond more 
closely than did those for the conti- 
nental United States with the sum- 
mary statistics regularly issued on 
Social Security Administration pro- 
gram operations. They are _ still 
slightly smaller, however, than the 
totals shown for aged beneficiaries in 
the program statistics issued regu- 
larly. The reasons are that the series 
used in this note (1) excludes aged 
beneficiaries living abroad (some 43,- 
000 in June, and wives under age 65 


1The size and age distribution of the 
civilian population in the four Territories 
and possessions are estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance on the basis of 
the most recent data available from the 
Bureau of the Census. It has been assumed 
for purposes of this analysis that the sex 
and marital-status distributions of the aged 
in these areas are the same as shown by 
the 1950 Census and that changes since 
1950 in the relative number of the aged 
with employment have paralleled those in 
the continental United States. 

2Estimates for the continental United 
States for June 1956 have also been pre- 
pared by the Division of Program Research. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 





Source of money income? 


Tt NS OS EE OVEE Fao onc - osc ccc. ce 
SS a ae ee ee ee ee ae 
Ey eran me te meen Lanes oe eee 
Earners’ wives not themselves employed___-_-___| 
Social insurance and related programs ¢______- 
O]d-age and survivors insurance 
Railroad retirement insurance_-___--------__- : 
Government employees’ retirement programs 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs.- -| 
Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of | 
cai emiaa aueme | 
Se, iE ae ER Se ee 
No money income or income solely from other | 
UNUM... dc cubedes cake ends nes ebana Misc anus 


Income from more than one of specified sources__- 
Employment and social insurance or assistance 
Social insurance and public assistance _- 





1 Persons with income from sources specified may 
also have received money income from other sources, 
such as interest, dividends, private pensions or annu- 
ities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2? The sum of the persons shown under the 4 cate- 
gories exceeds the number in the population by the 
estimated number with income from more than 1 of 
the 3 main sources. The estimates of persons with 
income from more than 1 source, developed from sur- 
vey data, are subject to sampling variability (which 
may be relatively large for the smaller estimates) and 
to such errors as may result from attempts to adjust 
for developments since the sample surveys were con- 
ducted. They are not entirely consistent with those 
previously published in the Bulletin because of the 
availability of some new data and slight changes in 
methodology. 

’ Number of aged persons in the continental Uni- 
ed States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
t 
(about 60,000 in June) who receive 
benefits because they have child 
beneficiaries in their care, and (2) 
counts only once aged persons re- 
ceiving a benefit both as a retired 
worker and as the spouse of a retired 
worker (54,000, mostly women, in 
June) .° 

Benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program provided 
a basic resource in June 1956 for 
about 3.4 million aged men and 3.2 
million aged women. In 1956, for the 
first time, old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries represented half 
of all aged men and two-fifths of all 
aged women in the population. It is 
noteworthy, also, that at the begin- 
ning of the year an additional 1 mil- 
lion aged men and 200,000 aged 
women were fully insured under the 
program but not drawing benefits, 


characteristically because of employ- 


3 Beginning December 1955, persons re- 
ceiving both an old-age benefit and a 
widow’s, widower's, or parent’s secondary 
benefit have been included in the summary 
program statistics only in the count of old- 
age beneficiaries. 
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income from specified sources, by sex, June 1956! 








Number of persons 











: Percentage 
(in thousands) | distribution 
otal Men | Women| Total Men | Women 
.550 | 6,720| 7,830} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
biel Patties MP sare Tete eh) Dae to 5) UPR ner 
.260| 2,570| 1.600! 29.3! 38.2 21.6 
,310 | 2,570 ft oo 9.5 
950 |_.- _| 950 a ee 12.1 
090 | 4,150 | 3,940| 55.6| 61.8 50.3 
600 | 3,390} 3,210) 45.4 50.4 41.0 
520 270 250 | 3.6 | 4.0 3.2 
480 | 290 190 | 3.3 | 4.3 | 2.4 
710 450 260 | 4.9 | 6.7 | 3.3 
|S nes 220 | Ot ree 2.8 
570 | 1,000} 1,570] 17.7] 149] 20.1 
| | | 
, 520 70 | 1,450 | 10.4 | 1.0 18.5 
,890 1,070 820; 13.0] 15.9 10.5 
,340 760 580 | 9.2 11.3 | 7.4 
550 310 240 | 3.8 | 4.6 | 3.1 
| 





Virgin Islands. 

‘4 Persons with income from more than one of the 
programs listed are counted only once. In addition 
to the programs shown, unemployment insurance 
programs provided benefits for some 65,000 men aged 
65 and over and 15,000 aged women. Workmen’s 
compensation and temporary disability insurance 
programs also provided income for some, but infor- 
mation is lacking astothe number. There is no basis 
for estimating the overlap with other programs. 

5 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 
and over receiving aid to the blind. Includes some 
15,000 persons receiving vendor payments for medical 
care but no direct cash payment. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program 
Research on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census and agencies 
administering income-maintenance programs. 


ment. The number of benefits with- 
held because of employment has been 
declining, however, as a result of the 
liberalized retirement test provisions 
of the 1954 amendments. In June 
1956, for example, benefits were with- 
held because of employment from 
only 141,000 male old-age benefici- 
aries, or less than 4 percent of the 
number entitled, whereas 2 years 
earlier about 188,000 benefits, or 7 
percent, were suspended because of 
employment. 

Information on the proportion of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries who are employed or self- 
employed in any given month has un- 
fortunately not been collected since 
the national survey of beneficiaries in 
1951. A rough estimate has been de- 
veloped for mid-1956 from data on 
the decline in the number with bene- 
fits suspended because of employ- 
ment, from Bureau of the Census re- 
ports on changes in the labor-force 
participation rate, and from data on 
income sources for aged veterans and 
their survivors compiled in 1955 for 
the President’s Commission on Vet- 


Social Security 
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erans’ Pensions (Staff Report Num- 
bers VIII and X). It appears proba- 
ble that about one-sixth of the aged 
men and nearly one-seventh of the 
aged women receiving payments un- 
der one or more of the social insur- 
ance or related programs in June 
1956 also had some income from em- 
ployment. The new calculations sug- 
gest that estimates of the size of this 
group at the end of 1955, as previ- 
ously published, were probably under- 
stated by as much as one-fifth and 
possibly by more. 

There is no current estimate of the 
number of persons receiving benefits 
under private retirement plans. Avail- 
able evidence suggests, however, that 
considerably more than 1 million aged 
persons (including aged wives of pen- 
sioners) were receiving private pen- 
sion income in mid-1956 and that al- 
most all of them were old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries. Thus 
roughly 1 out of every 6 old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries re- 
ceived benefits under a private retire- 
ment plan to supplement his social 
security check. 

Compensation and pension pro- 
grams administered by the Veterans 
Administration in June 1956 pro- 
vided direct benefits for about 450,000 
aged men and 250,000 aged widows 
and dependent mothers of veterans. 
The wives of veterans, unlike the aged 
wives of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement ben- 
eficiaries, do not receive benefit 
checks, but veterans receiving com- 
pensation for service-connected disa- 
bilities receive additional compensa- 
tion for dependents if the disability 
is rated 50 percent or more. In this 
analysis it is assumed that the wives 
of other married veterans share in 
their income, as do the nonemployed 
wives of earners and of retired gov- 
ernment employees. 

The Railroad Retirement Act and 
retirement programs for Federal, 
State, and local government employ- 
ees each provided direct benefits for 
roughly half a million aged persons 
in June 1956. The rate of increase in 
the number of aged persons receiving 
benefits under these programs has 
been much slower than the rate of 
increase in the number benefiting 
under the programs for veterans be- 
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cause of the large number of World 
War I veterans reaching age 65 each 
year and the liberal qualifications for 
receipt of non-service-connected dis- 
ability pensions when a veteran passes 
age 65. Between mid-1950 and mid- 
1956 the number of World War I vet- 
erans aged 65 and over in receipt of 
compensation or pension benefits ex- 
panded more than tenfold, from 
30,000 to almost 330,000. During the 
past 2 years, the percentage increase 
in the number of aged persons re- 
ceiving veterans’ compensation or 
pension benefits has even outpaced 
the percentage growth in the number 
of aged beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Of the 1.9 million aged persons who 
benefited under a program for rail- 
road workers, government employees, 
or veterans, it is estimated that more 
than 400,000 were also receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
in June 1956. The number of aged 
persons receiving benefits under one 
or more of the social insurance or vet- 
erans’ programs therefore totaled 
about 8.1 million, representing more 
than three-fifths of the men aged 65 
and over and half of the aged women. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
under State and Federal programs 
were paid in June to some 80,000 
aged persons, of whom about four- 
fifths were men. Some aged persons 
also received benefits under tempo- 
rary disability insurance and work- 
men’s compensation programs, but 
statistics are not available as to the 
number, and consequently they can- 
not be included in table 1. Moreover, 
information is lacking as to the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries under these 
programs who also had income from 
other sources. 

While the old-age assistance rolls 
have been dropping fractionally 
month by month since late 1955, old- 
age assistance remains an important 
resource for aged persons, particu- 
larly those without insurance rights 
under old-age and survivois insur- 
ance. In mid-1956 about 2,520,000 
aged persons received some or all of 
their income under this Federal-State 
program, and some 50,000 received 
payments under other public assist- 
ance programs, principally aid to the 
blind. There has been a steady in- 


crease, however, in the proportion of 
the aged for whom assistance pay- 
ments are provided as a supplement 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits that are at or near the mini- 
mum or are insufficient to cover spe- 
cial needs, such as need for medical 
care. It is estimated that, in June 
1956, only 10 percent of all aged men 
and 17 percent of the aged women in 
the United States were on the public 
assistance rolls and did not also re- 
ceive a social insurance benefit. 

The significant gains during recent 
years in the relative number of aged 
persons with some money income 
from employment or a public income- 
maintenance program are encourag- 
ing but should not be misinterpreted 
as indicating that the income prob- 
lems of the aged have been resolved. 
Almost by definition the more than 
2.5 million receiving old-age assist- 
ance have a marginal level of living. 
The earnings of many of those with 
income from employment are rela- 
tively small—necessarily so, of course, 
for those drawing retirement benefits 
—but others too have low earnings; 
relatively large numbers are employed 
in agriculture, and many have part- 
time or irregular employment. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey of the labor force, 26 percent of 
the aged men and 41 percent of the 
aged women who were at work in non- 
agricultural industries during the week 
of June 10-16, 1956, worked fewer than 
35 hours. Although attention here 
is directed at income sources in 1 
month, it is worth noting that many 
aged persons work only part of the 
year. Of those who worked at some 
time during 1955, more than one-fifth 
of the aged men and more than one- 
fourth of the aged women reported 
employment (even part-time) for less 
than 27 weeks during the year.‘ 

Of the aged persons receiving re- 
tirement benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance in December 1955 
(when the average payment was less 
than 2 percent smaller than the av- 
erage benefit received in June 1956), 
one-third, or about 1.5 million, had a 
monthly benefit of less than $50, and 
three-fourths had less than $80. Of 


4 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-50, No. 68. 
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the aged women who received widow's 
benefits, more than half (some 400,- 
000) received less than $50, and more 
than three-fourths less than $60. 
Though old-age assistance provided 
supplementary income for some of 
those with small benefits, only about 
500,000 aged insurance beneficiaries 
also received an old-age assistance 
payment. An estimated 200,000 old- 
age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries also received compensation or 
pension payments under the programs 
for veterans and their survivors. For 
non-service-connected disability and 
death pensions there is an income 
limitation, but the largest old-age 
benefit payable under old-age and 
survivors insurance is less than the 
allowable income limit. There is no 
income limitation for service-con- 
nected disability compensation and 
survivor benefits, but relatively few 
of the veterans entitled to service- 
connected disability compensation are 
aged 65 and over. 

As noted above, roughly one-sixth 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries had private pen- 
sion income in mid-1956, but avail- 
able evidence suggests that persons 
entitled to benefits under a private 
retirement plan characteristically re- 
ceive old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits that fall in the upper portion 
of the benefit range. The private 
plans seldom provide separately for 
dependents or survivors. 

According to the most recent data 
from the Bureau of the Census on the 
annual income of persons,* half of all 
men aged 65 and over who had some 
money income in 1955 received less 
than $1,337 from all sources. The 
effect of full and partial retirement 
on size of income is highlighted by 
the fact that the median income in 
1955 of aged men with year-round, 
full-time employment—comprising 
barely one-fourth of the aged men 
with income—was two and one- 
quarter times as large as the median 
for all men, or more than $3,000. For 
women aged 65 and over, who rarely 
work full time the year around, the 
median money income, apart from 
support provided by their husbands, 
was only $700 in 1955. For the pre- 


5 Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. 23 (November 1956). 
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ceding year (the latest for which 
there are Bureau of the Census data 
on the incomes of families and un- 
related individuals) 55 percent of the 
families with money income entirely 
from sources other than earnings re- 
ported income of less than $1,500 and 
38 percent reported less than $1,000.° 
Of all persons living alone (or with 
nonrelatives) who had no earnings 
but had some nonearned income in 
1954, half received income of less 
than $800. Though these data are 
for all families and for persons living 
alone, or with nonrelatives, who had 
some money income but no earnings 
in 1954, they are suggestive of the 
money income position of the retired 
aged. 





6 Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. 20 (December 1955). 





Family Benefits in 
Current-Payment 
Status, June 30, 1956 


During the year ended June 30, 
1956, the number of families receiv- 





ing monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance increased 
more than 620,000. At the close of 
the fiscal year, monthly benefits were 
being paid to at least one person in 
each of 6.2 million families (table 1). 
Retired-worker families, which made 
up 77 percent of the total, numbered 
4.7 million—about 517,000 more than 
a year earlier. The number of sur- 
vivor families increased 103,000 to 
1.4 million. 

Average family benefits at the end 
of June 1956 showed moderate in- 
creases from the corresponding aver- 
ages a year earlier, because of (1) 
the rising proportion of benefits com- 
puted on the basis of earnings after 
1950 and (2) the increasing number 
computed under the provisions of the 
1954 amendments that permit, in 
the computation of the average 
monthly wage, the dropping of up to 
5 years of lowest covered earnings 
and, in addition, any period of total 
disability. 

Payments to retired workers with- 
out dependents also receiving bene- 
fits averaged $65.60 for men and 
$50.70 for women. The average for 


Table 1.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits, 
and average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, 


end of June 1956 and 1955 


{In thousands, except for average benefits; data corrected to Nov. 8, 1956] 








Family classification of beneficiaries Namber 
of 
families 
SE ee ee ee nee? Oe 6,160.2 
Retired-worker families..____..____.____-_- 4,731.9 
ETE IS Tne ene 3,469.3 
| Eee eR ie Seema 2,148.4 
a ee ee ree 1,311.8 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over_______- 1,182.6 
Worker and wife under age 65!_________ e 
Worker and aged dependent husband __ 10.7 
Worker and 1 or more children________-- 16.6 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and | or 
_.. , , Se eee 1.3 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or 
RETR EE RT Ns 60.1 
ek 1,428.3 
o_O ae 746.3 
Aged dependent widower--_-___....._---- LI 
Widowed mother only !_______________- 8 
Widowed mother and 1 child___________- 128.4 
Widowed mother and 2 children______- 85.7 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children 82.4 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children__. 3 
I og a 217.0 
ef EE ee ees 90.0 
3 children ......... Ee ee 31.8 
4 or more children___________ eS OLA 20.2 
1 aged dependent parent_________..____-- | 22.8 
2 aged dependent parents______________- 1.5 





1 Benefits of children were being withheld. 











June 30, 1956 June 30, 1955 
Average Average 
Number | monthly | Number | Number | monthly 
of bene- | amount of of bene- | amount 
ficiaries per families | ficiaries per 
family family 
8) ee ee 5,539.7 Af ae 
SS 4,214.8 eS eee 
3,460.3 $60.00 3,067.7 3,067.7 $58.10 
2,148.4 65.60 1,962.3 1,962.3 63.50 
1,311.8 50.70 1,105.4 1,105.4 48.40 
2,365.2 104.80 1,066.4 2,132.8 102.20 
6 113.30 .4 8 102.50 
21.4 88.20 9.2 18.5 87.00 
42.7 101.00 15.8 41.1 98.10 
4.0 132.30 1.2 3.6 123.30 
220.1 121.10 54.0 197.7 117.00 
EF —— EE 1,324.9 8 eee 
746.3 49.00 688.3 688.3 46.60 
1.1 48.20 L:3 1.2 40.00 
8 51.20 1.4 1.4 48.60 
256.8 108.50 120.8 241.6 105. 10 
257.2 137.80 83.6 250.7 132. 60 
389.8 136. 40 75.6 356.1 129.90 
a 135.70 2 .6 130.00 
217.0 48.50 200.3 200.3 47.80 
179.9 83.80 80.9 161.9 81.60 
95.3 105.20 29.1 87.2 101.00 
89.3 112.20 19.6 86.3 105.60 
22.8 50.50 22.2 22.2 48.10 
2.9 95.30 fy g 3.3 92.90 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and average monthly benefit in current- 
payment status on June 30, 1956, for selected family groups, by starting date used in benefit computation 


{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 8, 1956] 





Family classification of beneficiaries 











Retired-worker families: 
Worker only 
M 


Worker and wife aged 65 or over_____-----_-_----- 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or more children 


Survivor families: 
Aged widow___-__-..-----__-- 
Widowed mother and 1 child____.-____--_-------- 
Widowed mother and 2 children 











Total Based on earnings after 1936 Based on earnings after 1950 

Average Average A Number 

Number | Number | monthly | Number | Number | monthly | Number | Number nantly of fami- 
of of bene- | amount of of bene- | amount of of bene- | amount jlies as per- 
families | ficiaries per families | ficiaries per families | ficiaries per cent of all 
family family family | families 
aaa 3,460.3 3,460.3 $60.00 1,899.9 1,899.9 $49.60 1,560.4 1,560.4 $72.60 45 
Ser 2,148.4 | 2,148.4 65.60 | 1,174.2] 1,174.2 53.50 974.2 974.2 80.20 45 
socatlh 1,311.8 | 1,311.8 50.70 725.7 725.7 43.30 586.2 586.2 59.80 45 
—— ie 2,365.2 104.80 598.5 1,197.0 87.40 584.1 1,168.2 122.80 49 
eda 60.1 220.1 121.10 26.1 97.2 82.50 34.0 122.9 150.40 57 
746.3 746.3 49.00 634.9 634.9 46.60 111.4 111.4 62.70 15 
sean 128.4 256.8 108.50 74.4 148.9 90.30 4.0 107.9 133.60 2 

savannas 85.7 257.2 137.80 50.4 151.1 103.60 35.4 106.1 176.20 





























families consisting of a retired work- 
er and his aged wife was $104.80. 

Among survivor families, excluding 
the few (about 1,100) aged-widower 
families, the average benefits ranged 
from $48.50 for one-child families to 
$137.80 for families consisting of a 
widowed mother and two children. 
The average benefit for aged-widow 
families was $49.00, and for families 
consisting of a widowed mother and 
one child it was $108.50. 

Families with benefits computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950 had 
considerably higher average benefits 
than those whose benefits were based 
on earnings after 1936 (table 2). For 
retired workers with no dependents, 
the average benefit when the 1950 
“start” was used was $72.60, but the 
corresponding average benefit com- 
puted on the basis of earnings after 
1936 was $49.60. For families com- 
posed of a retired worker and his aged 
wife, both of whom were receiving 
benefits, the average when benefits 
were computed on the basis of earn- 
ings after 1950 was $122.80, compared 
with $87.40 for the 1936 start. Fami- 
lies with benefits computed under the 
1950 start who were also eligible to 
drop out years of low earnings had 
still higher average benefits. The av- 
erage for retired workers without de- 
pendents was $76.00; for families 
composed of a retired worker and his 
aged wife the average was $127.00. 
At the end of June 1956, about 45 
percent of all retired-worker families 
had benefits based on earnings after 
1950; this proportion is expected to 
increase, since the 1950 start is used 
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for about 75 percent of the current 
old-age awards. 

Among survivor families the aver- 
age benefit computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950 was $62.70 for 
aged-widow families and $176.20 for 
families consisting of a widowed 
mother and two children; when the 
families were also eligible for the 
dropout, the average was $67.00 for 
aged-widow families and $181.00 for 
families consisting of a widowed 
mother and two children. About 42 
percent of the families consisting of 
a widowed mother and children had 
benefits computed under the 1950 
start. For aged-widow families, how- 
ever, only 15 percent of the benefits 
were computed on that basis. This 
low percentage resulted partly from 
the large proportion of these bene- 
ficiaries who were widowed before 
April 1952 and for whom a benefit 
computation using a 1950 start was 
therefore impossible. Furthermore, 
benefits now payable to a great many 
women who were widowed after 
March 1952 were based on earnings 
after 1936 because their deceased 
husbands, as a result of their ad- 
vanced age, generally had had little 
or no earnings after 1950. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1955* 


A total of $920 million in payments 
for wage loss and medical benefits 








* Prepared in the Division of Program Re- 
search by Dorothy McCamman, with the 
assistance of Thomas Karter. 


was spent under workmen’s compen- 
sation programs in 1955. The rise of 
4.8 percent from the total of $878 
million in 1954 represents a slight ac- 
celeration in the rate of increase but 
does not approach the percentage 
gains in the years before 1954. 

Work injuries too increased in 1955, 
according to estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The 1955 total of 
disabling injuries, though 4 percent 
higher than in 1954 when a safety 
record had been set, was nevertheless 
well below that of any other year 
since 1949. Indications are that most 
of the rise in work accidents in 1955 
was caused by the increase in expo- 
sure to industrial hazards resulting 
from expanded employment and 
longer hours of work. 

Expanded employment is apparent 
also in the estimates of the coverage 
of workmen’s compensation programs. 
The number of covered workers in.an 
average week of 1955 is estimated at 
39-40 million, roughly 1 million more 
than in the preceding year. Payrolls 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
programs rose 8.5 percent to $158.4 
billion. 

Despite higher payrolls in 1955 
than in 1954, employers spent only 
about the same dollar amount to in- 
sure or self-insure their risks under 
workmen’s compensation programs. 
The estimate of $1.5 billion for 1955 
—still 1.0 percent of covered payroll 
—consists of (1) $1,077 million in 
premiums paid to private carriers; 
(2) $315 million in premiums paid to 
State funds (for the program for Fed- 
eral employees, which is financed 
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through congressional appropriations, 
these “premiums” are the sum of the 
benefit payments and the cost of the 
administrative agency); and (3) al- 
most $130 million as the costs of self- 
insurance (benefits paid by self- 


insurers, increased 5-10 percent to 
allow for their administrative costs). 

The benefit payments of $920 mil- 
lion represented 60 percent of the 
aggregate of $1.5 billion in premiums. 
The preceding year’s ratio had been 


Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of 
insurance, 1955 and 1954} 
{In thousands] 






































1955 1954 | 
ee, ieee ce & Per- 
| . | centage 
Insur- | | Insur- | hegre oc 
ance oS ance a in tota 
State losses | ro | = losses con —— pay- 
maidby | “CCC | meur | ., | paid by| ‘Un nsur- | ments, 
Total : dis- | ance Total : dis- ance ; 
Private | burse- | pay- | private | burse- pay- 1955 
— ments * | ments ¢ | pone ments * | ments 4 = 
carriers ? | carriers ? 
| | 
Tc cccecccas $919,567 |$562,155 |$238,605 |$118,807 |$878,187 |$540,558 |$222,701 |$114,928 +4.7 
heesesteer 2 aah ie ise a ete! A 
Alabama..........-- es eer ae + =» 50 | «3,909 | 3,129 |_..-.---- 730; +9.2 
Arizona... 7,214 164 6,870 180} 6,462 152 6, 120 190 | +11.6 
AvOMONS. 2... 22 ccs 5,156 St 930 | 4,757 BHT Nowe camaen 860 +8.4 
California. .......... 86,794 | 59,111 | 20,373 7,310 | 82,357 | 56,045 | 19,355 6,957 +5.4 
| aa 6,377 1,839 4,073 | 465 6,218 2,051 3,717 450 2.6 
Connecticut-......-- 15,938 | 14,343 | 1,505] 14,519 | 13,060 |........- | 1,450 +9.8 
apeewrere........-..- , 209 oy FRR ES 6} 1,117 . ) a 225 +8.2 
DistrictofColumbia_| 2,550 | 2,360 |_.._____- | 190 | 2006) 2.408 1.....-. = 175 —2.0 
, 18,011 tf) 1,500 15,782 Bees |......... 1,230 +14.1 
Se eee ,00 ft eaeenees 1,500 | 7,190 Ss > ae 1,345 | +11.4 
ee ee 3,567 2,401 736 430 3,140 2,070 700 37 +13.6 
OS eee 45,688 of ee 8,628 45,665 ee 8,940 +.1 
eee 13,064 |) =e | 12,085 |] 14,024} 11,044 j_........ 2,080 —6.8 
eee 6,707 | SS ae 1,340 6,419 (as 1,280 +4.5 
eee 8,176 i Ee 1,635 7,403 _ 3 (eee 1,480 +10.4 
Kentucky........... 9,749 |} | 3,370 9, 257 J 3,200 +5.3 
Louisiana. .........- AO. 078 | -16,008 |........-- |. ‘BOB ARORk i TE Rie toss... 2,850 +4.9 
AAR 2,387 | 2,077 |_....... | “Sel Sane Sees... 230 | +12.3 
Maryland.-.........- 12,098 9,048 1,450 | 1,600] 11,524 8,614 1,350 1,560 +5.0 
Massachusetts......| 33,361 | 30,891 |__...__- | 2,470 | 33,150 | 30,690 |--.--...- 2,460 +.6 
Michigan. -......__.- 30,974 | 19,938 2,061 | 8,975 | 28,230 | 18,574 1,826 7,830 +9.7 
Minnesota. --....---- 14,949 fa | 2,550 13, 969 Ce 3 eee 2,400 7.0 
Mississippi... ...--- 4,739 | 4,234 |...-.-... 505| 4,032] 3,692 |.-....._- 340 | +17.5 
__ tar 17, 573 i ) eee | 3,400 16,782 it | eee 3, 250 +4.7 
a! 4, 238 1,359 2,223 | 656 3,853 1,196 1,976 681 +10.0 
DIRE. <n oxocncs« 3,600 J) eee 140 3,303 | Ss 135 +9.0 
ee 3,616 2 3,444 170 3,274 2 3,117 155 +10.4 
New Hampshire---- 2, 386 (Se 45 2,246 > | ee 40 +6.2 
New Jersey. --...---- 43,795 | 38,085 |_....--- | 5,710} 41,986 <a s 5,480 +4.3 
New Mexico. -....-- 4,812 S| gt ree 355 4,707 a res 350 +2.2 
Now York........... 149, 995 89,973 35,742 24,280 | 147,953 90, 384 33,619 23,950 +1.4 
North Carolina....-}| 9,776 ee 1,500 9,076 | nee 1,400 +7.7 
North Dakota-_-_.--- 1,895 5 | =a 1,528 ROE Ioxcicccanc +24.0 
ig detec ome ane 69, 248 117 60,111 9,020 63,365 115 55,000 8,250 +9.3 
CEmnoma..........- 13,456 10, 369 1,697 1,390 12,024 9,358 1,416 1,250 +11.9 
= 15,721 1,443 oS 14,779 1,787 ce ere +6.4 
Pennsylvania_-__.--_- 37, 464 23, 262 3,162 11,040 37,316 | 22,552 2,914 11,850 +.4 
Rhode Island------- 5,926 SS re 300 5,840 SOY sbecccs 295 +1.5 
South Carolina... -- 5, 239 ae 1,020 5,103 Wee 1,000 2:7 
South Dakota_....-- 1,120 __. & Rees 185 1,134 | a 190 —1.2 
Tennessee... ......-- 9,529 (ee 1,810 8,911 ‘fh aes 1,760 +6.9 
es us i gg eR Ae Pe eS. te, eet eee +5.8 
| Sr 2,470 907 1,153 410 2,448 942 1,106 400 +.9 
Vermeomt...........-.- 1,200 i =e 110 1,236 eS re 115 —2.9 
EEE 8, 169 a 1,500 7,703 | 1,540 +6.0 
Washington.......-- 18,954 388 | 18,116 450 , 294 344 | 19,500 450 —6.6 
West Virginia_____.. 12,372 57 11,502 813 12,305 11,461 815 +.5 
i ae 16,697 St re 3,010 16,219 ere 2,840 +2.9 
WWE: =. .necccen 4 9 i. i eee 1,323 9 eS eee +6.5 
Federal employees *.| 48,324 |_______- eee 43,003 1... -..52- 43,002 }.......... +10.6 
































1 Data for 1955 preliminary. Calendar-year figures 
except that for Montana and West Virginia, for Fed- 
eral employees, and for State fund disbursements in 
Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Utah, data for fiscal y: _-3 ended in 1954 and 1955 
were used. Includes benefit syements under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act and the Defense Bases Compensation Act 
for the States in which such payments are made. 

* Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies.. Data primarily from the Specta- 
tor: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, 
— and Miscellaneous Lines, 83d and 84th annual 

es. 
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3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports (published and 
unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States. 

4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Estima- 
ted from available State data. 

5 Includes compensation payments made to indi- 
viduals under the War Claims Act, to dependents of 
reservists who died while on active duty with the 
Armed Forces, and to war-risk and enemy-action 
cases. 


59 percent. This slight change fol- 
lowed closely the change in the loss 
ratio for private carriers, from 51 
percent in 1954 to 52 percent in 1955. 

Of the total payments of $920 mil- 
lion, private carriers were responsible 
for 61 percent, State funds for 26 
percent, and self-insurers for 13 per- 
cent. Again this year, total State 
fund disbursements increased at a 
faster rate than private carrier pay- 
ments—7.1 percent and 4.0 percent, 
respectively. This is in part a reflec- 
tion of the 11l-percent rise in pay- 
ments under the program for Federal 
Government employees, classified with 
the State funds; the increase for 
other State funds was nevertheless as 
much as 6.3 percent. The unevenness 
in the rate of change from State to 
State may be seen in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Medical and hospital benefits prob- 
ably account for as much as $330 mil- 
lion of the total of $920 million. This 
component is estimated to be increas- 
ing at a faster rate than cash com- 
pensation. The estimated distribu- 
tions by type of payment are shown 
below; data for 1955 are preliminary, 
and those for 1954 have been revised. 


{In millions] 








| 
Type of payment 1955 | 1954 
ONG sic cencuosiedaeeodesnanensn $920 | $878 
Medical and hospitalization -_........-- 330 | 310 
Compensation, total.............-.---- 590 | 568 
ee men 520 | 498 
eee eee se 70 70 














Aged Beneficiaries 
of OASI 


Data on the number and monthly 
amount of benefits payable under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, by type of benefit, are released 
each month; similar data, by bene- 
ficiary’s State of residence, are re- 
leased semiannually. These data are 
obtained as a byproduct of the regu- 
lar benefit-payment operations, and 
their makeup depends upon opera- 
tional procedures. 

The number of persons aged 65 or 
over receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance monthly benefits can be 
closely approximated by combining 


Social Security 





ily 





the numbers of old-age, wife’s, hus- 
band’s, widow’s, widower’s, and par- 
ent’s benefits in current-payment 
status. This method results in a 
slight overstatement in the number 
of aged beneficiaries, arising from 
(1) the inclusion of wife beneficiaries 
under age 65 with child beneficiaries 
in their care and (2) counting twice 
some persons receiving both old-age 
benefits and secondary life or sur- 
vivor (wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, 
widower’s, or parent’s) benefits. 

Monthly benefits for wives (under 
age 65) of old-age beneficiaries with 
child beneficiaries in their care were 
first payable for September 1950, and 
for benefit-payment purposes such 
wife beneficiaries are combined with 
wife or husband beneficiaries aged 65 
or over. The number of these younger 
wife beneficiaries has grown from less 
than 9,000 at the end of 1950 to more 
than 60,000 on June 30, 1956. 

Persons receiving old-age benefits 
may also be eligible to receive sec- 
ondary life or survivor benefits. If 
the secondary benefit is larger, both 
types of benefit are payable, but the 
secondary benefit is reduced by the 
amount of the concurrent old-age 
benefit. Because of changes in bene- 
fit-payment procedures, these dual- 
entitlement cases have been reported 
in published data on monthly bene- 
fits in current-payment status in 
varying ways. 

From 1940 through 1948, a person 
receiving both old-age and secondary 
monthly benefits received two checks 
each month and was _ represented 
twice—under old-age benefits and 
under the appropriate secondary ben- 
efit for the reduced benefit. Begin- 
ning in 1949, a person whose sec- 
ondary benefit was reduced to 99 
cents or less received only one check 
each month for the combined amount 
and was represented only once—un- 
der old-age benefits. A person whose 
secondary benefit was reduced to 
$1.00 or more continued, until the 
end of 1954, to receive two checks 
each month and to be represented 
twice. 

Beginning January 1955, a person 
with a benefit currently awarded, re- 
instated, or adjusted, who thereafter 
was receiving both an old-age and a 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s bene- 
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Table 1.—Number of persons aged 65 or over receivin 


g monthly OASI benefits 


at the end of June and December, 1940-56 
{In thousands; partly estimated] 


























Beneficiaries living in the 
Total number continental United States 
and Territories ! 
Year 
June 30 December 31 
a el oe a -_ = J Dec. 31, 
| adjust usted * 
Unadjusted 2 Adjusted * | Unadjusted?! Adjusted * ”" 
a _ ee ———| ———— — 
eds .| 66 | 66 147 147 56 147 
ars 216 216 274 274 216 274 
| eae 330 330 368 368 330 368 
oa 410 410 448 448 410 448 
Eee 505 504 567 566 504 566 
SEP: | 650 649 777 776 649 776 
(| aaa aia 942 940 1,051 1,049 940 1,048 
|. Sear 1,198 1,196 1,318 1,316 1,193 1,312 
eS 1,465 | 1, 462 | 1,591 1,588 1,457 1,582 
| | 
SS ae 1,790 | 1,787 | 1,951 1,947 1,779 1,939 
SS eee 2,108 2,104 2,608 2, 584 2,095 2,573 
EES 3,054 3,007 | 3,329 3,273 2,994 3,257 
Wk 3,483 3,421 | 3,858 3,789 3,403 3,768 
2S ae 4,326 | 4,243 | 4,674 4,579 4,218 4,552 
i. ES 5,089 | 4,982 | 5,454 5,328 4,950 5,204 
i RR are 6,061 | 5,922 | 6,392 6, 286 5,887 6, 246 
| Se Ses 6,760 rp Rae eens ess |----s22ceeeee- 6.40 hs 
' 








1 Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


? Represents the combined number of old-age, 
wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s 
benefits. 


fit, regardless of the amount of the 
reduced secondary benefit, received 
only one check each month for the 
combined amount and was repre- 
sented only once—under old-age 
benefits. By December 1955 the bene- 
fits for all such cases existing at the 
end of 1954 had been combined, and 
all persons receiving both an old-age 
benefit and a reduced secondary sur- 
vivor benefit were represented only 
once—under old-age benefits for the 
combined amount. A person receiv- 
ing both an old-age benefit and a re- 
duced secondary life (wife’s or hus- 
band’s) benefit of $1.00 or more con- 
tinued to be represented twice—under 
old-age benefits and under the appro- 
priate secondary life benefit. 

The extent of overstatement caused 
by dual entitlement was minor—less 
than 5,000—before the 1950 amend- 
ments were enacted. The liberalized 
insured-status provision in those 
amendments made it possible, how- 
ever, for many persons eligible for 
wife’s, widow’s, or parent’s benefits 
to qualify for old-age benefits on the 
basis of covered employment of rela- 
tively short duration. 

Duplication increased steadily 
thereafter to nearly 85,000 by mid- 
1955 but dropped to about 48,000 by 
the end of 1955 because of the change 


§ Adjusted to exclude (1) wives under age 65 with 
child beneficiaries in their care and (2) duplication 
stemming from dual entitlement to old-age and sec- 
ondary benefits. 


in procedure for paying survivor ben- 
efits in cases of dual entitlement. In 
June 1956 the duplication was about 
54,000. 

The total overstatement in the un- 
adjusted number of beneficiaries aged 
65 or over, determined by combining 
the numbers of old-age, wife’s, hus- 
band’s, widow’s, widower’s, and par- 
ent’s benefits in current-payment 
status, was less than 5,000 before 
1950 but had reached a high of nearly 
140,000 in June 1955. In June 1956 
the overstatement was about 114,000. 

Table 1 shows (1) the unadjusted 
numbers of persons aged 65 or over 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance monthly benefits at the end 
of each 6-month period, 1940-56, and 
(2) adjusted figures—in which the 
overstatement has been eliminated— 
for both the total number of bene- 
ficiaries and the number excluding 
those living abroad. 

Beginning September 14, 1956, ben- 
efit-payment procedures were further 
changed. A person with a benefit 
currently awarded, reinstated, or ad- 
justed, who thereafter is to receive 
both an old-age and a wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefit, regardless of the 
amount of the reduced secondary 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 2, 1956} 



































oe Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
Monthly ee disability Survivor benefits Banna 
disability Rail- 
Year and Total benefits road 
month Monthly Lump-sum 7 under Veterans’ Unem- 
Rail- Civil =| Sed Railroad State legis- ploy- 
Social | Foaq | Serv- | Veter- Unem- | laws” | ffo | ment 
Secu- ice | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil , ploy- ™ Insur- 
rit Retire- C : Social ed |Gervi Veter- | Social 
y ment >om- | minis- Secu- ro: rvice lans Ad-| Secu- ment ance 
Act mis- | tration 3 Retire- | Com- Other *| Insur- Act ® 
Act 3 rity minis- rity 
sion Act 4 ment | mis- |trstion §| A ct ance 
Act ® | sion ? Act * 
Number of beneficiaries 
1955 
ee, a eee 5, 646. 3 419.7; 229.8) 2,688.6) 2,150.0) 198.8 71.9) 1,155.8 48.0 12.0 36. 8 763. 2 61.8 29.6 
SS eee 5, 703. 9 422.0 231.3 2, 695. 2 2,151.6 202.1 73.1 (}2) 48.3 12.2 33.8 672.4 42.2 27.3 
US ee eee 5, 747.6 424.5 231.8 2, 700. 8 2,154.3 204. 6 73.5 (12) 46.1 12.4 37.5 685. 3 39. 6 33. 6 
CO ee ee 5, 788. 1 426.7 233. 9 2, 706. 6 2,172.5 206. 4 74.3) 1,155.6 46.7 12.2 35.7 860. 8 50.9 48.0 
1956 
es 5, 817.6 426. 8 237.2 2,711.8 2, 186.3 207.1 75.3 (!2) 46.6 11.9 38. 4 1, 200. 0 66. 0 58.1 
_ SE eee 5, 872. 2 428.9 239.3 2, 704. 4 2, 197. 6 208. 0 76.0 (#2) 41.8 12.2 29.3 1, 309.2 73.5 59.7 
ae eee 5, 939. 0 431.8 240. 5 2, 715.9 2, 210.7 208. 4 77.0} 1,165.5 46.8 12.3 27.0 1, 312. 6 72.2 56. 8 
_ a eee 6, 007. 9 434.2} 241.4) 2,724.9) 2,227.7) 208.5 77.7 (12) 52.2 12.3 25.3} 1,219.5 59. 2 44.1 
ees Seeear: 6,070.7} 436.9] 243.1] 2,732.8] 2,244.6] 209.6) 78.4] (22) 53.7 12.7 24.9) 1,064.4 44.4 30.9 
ee Sees: 6,114. 4 437.2 244. 6 2, 738. 5 2, 260. 1 211.0 80.7) 1,175.8 49.3 12.2 22. 4 1, 072.1 45. 6 23.0 
Es Se 6,177.2 437.3 244.6 2, 743.9 2, 274.0 212.1 80. 9 (12) 48.3 12.0 24.4 975. 6 47.9 38. 4 
0 eS eee 6, 275. 5 439.1 248.8 2, 749.6 2, 290. 9 212.8 81.5 (12) 50. 6 12.3 34. 6 931.8 52.1 78.0 
EEE EEE 6, 345. 5 440.9) 249.4) 2,752.8) 2,302.3) 213.8 82.1 (22) 43.3 11.4 33.0 888. 9 47.7 43. 6 
Amount of benefits '3 
| ee $1,183,462; $17,150) $114,166) $62,019) $317,851 $6,371) $1,448).._____- $105, 696} $11, 833) $12, 267)._-..._--- $518, 700, ......---- $15, 961 
_ 1, 079, 648 51,169} 119,912} 64,933) 320, 561 23, 644 . ae 111,799] 13,270) 13,943).......--- ee, ee 14, 537 
See 1, 124, 351 76,147} 122,806) 68,115 325, 265 39, 523 a 111,193} 15,005 a FS ee 6, 268 
_____ 911, 696 92,943) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350 55,152} 1, 704).......- 116,133] 17,843] 17, 256].....-..--- i es 917 
_ Ree 1,104,638} 113,487) 129,707] 77,193) 456,279} 73,451] 1,765|_______- ,302| 22,034 (er 62,385} $4,215 582 
_ ee 2, 047, 025 148,107) 137,140) 83,874 697, 830 99, 651 i 254, 238} 26,127) 23,431/_.....---- 445, 866 126, 2, 359 
_ | SSeS 5,135,413} 222, 149,188} 94,585] 1,268,984] 127,933} 1,817|_______- 640] 27,851] 30,610}___._____- 1, 094, 850} 1,743,718] 39,917 
Sea 4,658,540} 287,554) 177,053) 106,876] 1,676,029} 149,179) 19, 283)._..___- 382,515} 29,460) 33,115) $11,368) 776,165) 970,542 39, 401 
-_ Lae ees 4,454,705] 352,022) 208,642) 132,852) 1, 711,182 71, 837| 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 30, 843) 793,265) 510, 167 , 599 
ae 5, 613, 168 437,420) 240,893) 158, 973) 1, 692,215 196, 39, 257 4,317| 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 30, 103) 1, 737, 279 430, 194 103, 596 
254, 240) 175, 787) 1,732,208) 276,945) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578 28, 099) 1, 373, 426 , 653 59, 804 
268, 733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938 506, 803} 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337} 33,356 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234 20, 217 
361, 200) 225, 120) 1, 722, 225 591, 504 . 19, 986} 572, 983 , 298] 37,251 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539 41, 793 
374, 112| 269, 300) 1, 840, 437 743, 536} 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377 45, 150 962, 221 41, 698 46, 684 
428, 900) 298, 126) 1,921,380) 879,952| 93,201) 32, 530 : 92,229) 41, 480 49,173} 2,026,866) 107,666) 157,088 
438, 970) 335, 876) 2,057, 515] 1,107, 541] 121,847) 39,362] 688, 426) 112,871] 42,233 51, 945] 1, 350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
36,521) 27,767) 171,495 90,344) 9,827) 3,283) 57,789) 9,612) 3,357 5, 064 83, 169 6, 528 3, 466 
36,729} 30,832} 173,660 91,099} 10,000) 3,703) 57,310) 9,719) 3,398 4, 803 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
q 36, 953} 31,135 173, 019 91,805} 10,146 3, 759 57, 099 9, 304 3, 525 5, 184 74, 674 4, 132 3,917 
December- -- -- 849,375) 318,812} 37,151) 31,458) 173,814 92,801} 10,251) 3,785) 57,361) 9,387) 3,402 4,979 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
1956 
January--.....- 897,436} 321,075) 37,191) 32,594) 173, 648 93, 595) 10,306) 3,858 7,762| 9,375) 3,548 4, 871 135, 725 6, 726 7, 162 
February- ---.-- 907,673} 325,167) 37,423) 32,593) 172,628 94,263) 10,367) 3,928) 57,510) 8,439) 3,540 3,729} 143,923 7, 051 7,112 
eee 924, 543| 329, 37, 737| 32,546] 173,801 95,035] 10,407| 3,960} 57,802) 9,411] 3,698 3,691] 151, 998 7, 274 7, 242 
| eee 912,679) 334, 37,980} 32,685) 175,973 96,007} 10,437) 4,029] 58,560) 10,484) 3,758 3,308} 133, 926 5, 723 5,141 
BY ctsscnccre 909,100) 338, 759 38, 232} 32,836 176, 656 , 984) 10,518 4, 094 58, 870) 10, 609 4, 054 3, 404 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
eee ‘ 341, 549 38, 287} 33,108 174, 292 97, 875 , 608 4,123 58, 082 9, 798 3, 515 3, 002 116, 040 4, 452 2, 571 
ee 901,858} 345,879) 38,319) 33,786) 175, 082 98,741) 10,683) 4,157) 58,173} 9,583) 3,494 3,138} 111,7 4, 970 4,145 
A Pivicnncsnictl 921,519} 352,610) 38,531) 33,747) 176,638 99,736) 10,741) 4,202) 58,690) 10,081) 3,646 4,859} 112, 207 5, 630 10, 201 
Septem ber----- 902, 032 357, 049 41,971) 33, 536 174, 513 100, 445) 11,143 4, 242 57, 984 8, 618 2, 920 4, 632 94,919 4, 499 , 561 















































1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. Sep- 
tember 1956 data for amount of benefits under the railroad program estimated. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Cana! Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. September 1956 data for amount 
of benefits estimated. 

¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans estimated. 
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® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 
1955 includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the 
States as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except 
for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 


specified period, 1940-56 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Nov. 9, 1956] 


















































| Wage and salary 
disbursements ? Payrolls * covered by— 
Old-age and survivors | State unemployment Railroad retirement 
Period insurance ‘ insurance and jr la 
Total Civilian aie Bia mi 
ro of Percent of Percent of 
civilian civilian civilian 
Amount wages and Amount wages and Amount wages and 
salaries salaries salaries 
Calendar year: 
Sahara ELS eee: Sepia Shs. oe Ree e Nn EES $49, 818 $49, 255 $35, 560 72.2 $32,352 65.7 $2, 280 4.6 
/ Se rerprRee:: 7. Po) Se eer 62, 086 60, 220 45, 286 75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
a a 82,109 75, 941 57,950 76.3 54,548 71.8 3,394 4.5 
TR SS IEE TES ELE SPE SEI Nee TES RS RE | 105,619 91, 486 69,379 75.8 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
RES TET SNe AEST RR SS ee te 117,016 96, 983 73, 060 75.3 68, 886 71.0 4,523 4.7 
Ne a i BR Oe ee a cel 117,563 95,744 71,317 74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 a9 
Te ye ae PaO er rer Sse a WOR al 111,866 104,048 79,003 75.9 73,145 70.3 4, 883 4.7 
RRS SS Ee Ra = ar Aya 122,843 118,775 92,088 77.5 86, 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
RR CRE ee Cee: See | 135, 142 131,172 101,892 1.7 95.731 73.0 5.539 42 
an et a i 134,379 130, 131 99, 645 76.6 93,520 71.9 5,133 3.9 
en i PS a A TG ee 146, 526 141,527 109, 439 77.3 102, 835 72.7 5, 327 3.8 
ka ek a A 170,776 162, 136 131,000 80.8 118, 243 72.9 6,101 3.8 
oe Na ee ee | 184,947 174, 507 143,000 81.9 127: 320 73.0 6. 185 35 
ESS eT ERR SS oo 197, 363 186, 950 155, 000 82.9 138, 657 74.2 6,147 3.3 
RR a ee OE LTS ee Se ee = 195, 528 185, 577 154,000 83.0 136, 594 73.6 5,630 3.0 
ES BE A ee ree eae ee Re fe ny eee een ee “on 210, 354 200, 576 169,000 $4.3 148, 144 73.9 5,794 2.9 
1955 | 
we a et ee SS or See eee | 49,574 47,156 38,000 80.6 33, 869 71.8 1,341 2.8 
flee SERRE ESP Wie oe FSR ae ee RE -| 51, 787 49, 297 40,000 81.1 36, 182 73.4 1,417 2.9 
ETE ETS FEST IES SE 53, 600 51,157 | 43,000 84.1 37,816 73.9 1,517 3.0 
ee ne a hee a ramen } 55,393 52,966 45,000 85.0 40,277 76.0 1,519 2.9 
1956 
| | 
MT sii nit otis Aas adioanisemnkensstcen<s] 54,078 51,676 | 42,000 81.3 38,715 74.9 1,525 3.0 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agricultural 


data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect prorating 


of bonus payments. 


4 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
« Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since Jan. 


Data for 1953-56 


labor, now reported only on annual basis. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 


Beginning 


nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 


reports of administrative agencies. 
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* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
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and booksellers; Federal publications for 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, 
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Bulletin, Decernber 1956 


An analysis under four major head- 
ings — size, spatial organization, 
growth and decline, and functional 
specialization. 
GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Report... 

for 1955. (Cmd. 9791.) London: 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1956. 159 

pp. 6s. 

Gross, IRMA H., editor. Potentialities 
of Women in the Middle Years. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 198 pp. $3. 
A symposium conducted by the 

School of Home Economics of Michi- 

gan State University. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Aspects of European Economic Co- 
operation. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 40.) Geneva: The 
Office, 1956. 179 pp. $1.50. 

ITALY. INSTITUTO NAZIONALE PER 
L’ASSICURAZIONE CONTRO GLI INFOR- 
TUNI sUL Lavoro. Statistical In- 


formation, 1950-1951. Rome: The 

Institute, 1955. 82 pp. and 204 

tables. 

General developments in Italian 
work accident insurance, with tables 
on accident and related economic 
data. Covers both industry and agri- 
culture. 


JAPAN. MINISTRY OF LABOR. Japan 
Labor Year Book for 1954. Tokyo: 
The Ministry, 1955. 114 pp. 
Information on labor standards, 

workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 

ment insurance, vocational training, 
and employment exchange service. 


U. S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
and Public Assistance, Showing 
Changes Made by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956 (Public 
Law 880—84th Congress). Wash- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under —— — insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1 


{In thousands] 





] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | 














Period Federal 
insurance 
contributions ! 

Fiscal year: 

lB al acpi ess adimesewsanane $5, 087, 154 

Te i Ne Rae eduhberbnshaneneh sen eee 6, 442, 326 
3 months ended: 

SII RONG occ ccmepanesmesrcsesesececccccccseccsccunneses 1, 207, 380 

I nt eK cdclinghteaeabentinnnkanmet seteanes 1, 659, 976 

eS es ee ee eer (8) 

1955 
Riek ink crc canteadbtheakecumesen oapnhhekesniie 519, 117 
DS a ey ee ee 221, 517 
ES EE er Cee ea ee” 704, 700 
I rte S22 ee tl Set a hehesivenepesnercavih 340, 055 

1956 | 
a ee | 186, 056 
es ee one uem ik cewewsul bene paseiah vane 661, 916 
a cee’ 520, 119 
RS 2 ee ene ae a 598, 353 
0 SE SE ees ee eee eee eee eer eet 997, 587 
inte rcaopiruanenaeeeuabenwe= 552, 047 
See ee ee ee ee Ee 351, 031 | 
PI i a cae ene nce nuc cu snensasesumeeeeesnsesseterseses 818, 805 | 
CSS EES ER, A ee ea ees ore (8) | 








Unemployment insurance 














“ee ee Taxes on State un- Railroad 
PP sec ps ger employment ensaplenanas unemployment 
contributions * and their insurance tous 6 insurance 

employees contributions 3 , contributions § 

$469, 856 $600, 106 $1, 142, 009 $279, 986 $23, 720 
808, 079 634, 320 1, 328, 722 324, 654 34, 043 
133, 757 | 142, 721 325, 670 20, 344 5, 830 
373, 733 160, 229 365, 701 18, 917 6, 073 
671, 417 158, 233 454, 605 3, 083 19, 050 
42, 754 59, 775 7,065 770 2, 399 
47,817 18, 031 | 87, 766 3, 855 204 

48, 721 84, 769 | 184, 576 14,014 2, 038 

47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 1,156 4,142 

} 

52, 318 | 17, 300 | 71, 035 31, 850 102 

31, 404 | 85, 058 | 130, 219 241, 146 1, 872 

59, 257 53, 870 | 9, 312 5, 880 4,126 

49, 098 | 15, 267 | 138, 956 4, 045 596 

53, 424 | 91, 356 316, 671 2, 499 12,193 

44, 982 | 53, 748 12, 140 1, 291 2, 698 

* 560, 769 23, 376 148, 138 1,719 434 
60, 862 81, 404 295, 588 742 9, 833 

49, 785 53, 453 10, 879 | 621 8, 783 








! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. : 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. RN 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
tles and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness 


insurance funds. 


Act. 


§ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


Data reported by State agencies. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


6 Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, as shown in the 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 


7 Preliminary. 


§ Not available. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-56! 


{In thousands] 











| | 
Net total | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
Total of U.S. | Cash " 
Period — - Govern- | sare a | oe _ 
end 0 ment se- end o v3 3alance r alance 
Interest With- 3 ; Interest With- 
period * sean 3 period Deposits earned drawals 4 § a Deposits earned drawals poh of 
Oumulative, January 
FE won mma 1956. -| $8,982,117 | $8,918, 460 $3,582 |$22,035,791 | $2,327,950 |$15,914,427 | $8,449,314 | $1,230,345 $206,165 | $1,104,982 $331,528 
alendar year: 
ae 8,749,444 — 805,076 4,486 1,135, 261 198 , 602 2,032, 194 8,193,272 17,287 13,692 204,078 491,848 
ME A eee 8,764,415 13,614 4,692 | 1,214,977 184,974 1,351,551 8, 241,672 16, 446 9,539 145, 675 372, 157 
year 
ae 8,458, 800 — 545, 162 10,514 1,146, 188 186,874 1,759,544 7,982,797 15,881 11,277 202,648 410,939 
i i 8,794,426 257, 674 88,202 | 1,333,147 186,907 | 1,286,964 | 8,215,887 31,233 8,491 105, 510 345, 153 
1955 
July-September........| 8,682,085 180, 756 3,376 365 , 906 46,373 257, 304 8,137,772 3,851 2,311 22,500 394,601 
October-December. --.- 8,764,415 128, 980 4,692 284,401 46, 928 227,429 | 8,241,672 3,831 2,190 28,465 372, 157 
1956 
January~March._....-_- 8,560,798 | —250,000 4,113 210, 131 46, 882 433,468 | 8,065,216 3,784 2,047 33,875 344, 114 
Oe ee 8,794, 426 197, 938 9 88,292 472,710 46,724 368,763 | 8,215,887 19,768 1,942 20,670 345, 153 
July-September *__._.-- 8,982,117 216, 980 3,582 490, 906 52,627 310,105 | 8,449,314 16, 767 2,113 32,505 331,528 


















































1 Data for years before 1949 not strictly comparable with data for later years 
because of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

* Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
-_ = purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 

eemed. 

‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


22 


® Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 

8 Preliminary. 

» Includes transfer from general funds of $81 million for the Federal unemploy- 
ment account. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
Social Security 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


























[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash 
= De occimsa Interest Benefit Administrative U. 8. Govern- balance Total assets at 
‘ors ! received 2 payments expenses ? ment securities at end of end of period 
and transfers acquired ¢ period 
Cumulative, January 1937-Au- 
‘ Ce are ae $43, 247, 757 $3, 922, 014 $23, 419, 276 $971, 067 $22, 202, 361 $577, 068 $22, 779, 429 
iscal year: 
MEE asco sdcscce-c5acnnosaSe 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
0 ee eee eee 6, 442, 326 494, 889 5, 360, 813 124, 339 1, 462, 540 , , 593, 
2 months ended: 
pO a 982, 465 9, 551 580, 792 14, 216 220, 000 879, 760 20, 439, 
eS aa 1, 140, 859 8, 769 851, 820 21, 372 704, 106 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
PE TE oe cecnaccedaades 1, 169, 836 4, 216 966, 465 21, 223 159, 330 577, 068 22, 779, 
1955 
Re eres ere 923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
ee, ee eee 519, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
cee ee ere 221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 —228, 059 522, 116 , 309, 097 
WI, cca cscacdumecasbe 704, 700 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
pT ee bree ee 340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
1956 
I oo oe as ctecmnveesasne 186, 056 $1,041 438, 481 9, 727 —247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
(0 0) ee eer e 661, 916 3, 303 444, 634 9, 999 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
) | Ee er 520, 119 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 175, 942 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
pS ee ee ee See S 598, 353 18, 427 471, 736 ‘ —179, 159 892, 421 21, 814, 016 
Se eee 997, 587 4, 600 478, 994 12, 440 647, 755, 506 22, 324, 769 
) | RA a See 552, 047 206, 196 480, 708 9, 239 473, 767 550, 034 22, 593, 064 
Ca OOS eae ae ear a 351, 031 1, 081 479, 651 11, 300 —221, 601 632, 795 22, 454, 225 
OL ees 2 eee 818, 805 3, 135 | 486, 813 9, 380, 931 577, 068 22, 779, 429 











1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 

4 1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, fom May supplies and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses 

1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 of plans and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain lst sess. 

e veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions to adjust for reim- 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 

bursement to the General Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject bonds at time of purchase. 

to refund for employees who paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year 


5 Data for fiscal year 1954-55 revised to correspond with Final Statement of 
(through working for more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. Cumulative data, those for 
1954 taxes. fiscal year 1955-56, and those for June, July, and August 1956 are preliminary. 
E 2Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under 6 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
3} Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November et ane eee ey ge 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month by type 
‘3 of benefit and by month, September 1955-September 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1956' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 23, 1956) 
























































Total Old-age Reis int d Child’s fds anh Mother's Parent’s 
7 Item 
— Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount! Number| Amount| Number| Amount] Number| Amount 
538 Monthly benefits in 
848 current-payment 
187 status at end of 
month: 
.939 1955 
+158 September--_------ 7, 796, 310} $399, 203.8] 4,361, 542] $268, 118. 5/1, 165, 314/¢38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578/$45, 010.0} 710, 193)$33,401.7| 286, 813/$13, 058.6] 25,870) $1, 251.6 
ee 7, 855, 522) 403,960.0} 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1\1, 176, 724) 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45,537.5| 700,631) 33, 550.9; 288,455] 13,167.5| 25,394) 1,250.1 
November....----- 7,901,917) 407,861.9) 4,441,542) 274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794) 39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991) 45,985.1| 693, 498] 33, 729.7 039} 13, 272 25,053] 1,249.5 
601 December- -------- 7,960,616) 411,612.8] 4,473,971] 276,941. 8/1, 191, 963] 39, 415. 5|1, 276,240] 46, 443.6| 701, 360| 34,152.2) 291,916) 13,403.0) 25,166) 1,256.5 
}, 157 1956 
ee: ee 8,003,915} 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5]1, 197,385] 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915) 46,782.0| 709, 569] 34,585.9| 291,850] 13,425.5| 25,272) 1,263.6 
Fobruery.....-....- 8, 069, 862) 419, 429.8) 4,541,282) 282, 556. 5)1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4| 715,965) 34, 932.3] 292,003) 13,450.1) 25,300) 1,266.1 
1114 eee 8,149, 733) 424,975.4| 4,594,991] 286,817. 7/1, 219, 883] 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384) 47, 422.3) 723,119] 35,317.0] 292,990) 13,542.4) 25,366) 1,270.8 
5 153 DS, ne ee 8, 235,594) 430,675. 4| 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1|1, 233, 164] 41, 141. 2/1, 301, 683) 47, 859.3| 731,146] 35, 750.0) 294,950) 13,677.7| 25,492) 1,279.1 
1,528 M&Y..------------- 8,315,314) 435, 742.9] 4,697,531) 294, 528. 6\1, 246,118) 41, 632. 811, 310, 331) 48, 312.0) 739, 968) 36,224.6) 295,771] 13,759.0) 25,595} 1,285.8 
eee 8,374, 453} 439, 423.8] 4,731,942) 296, 976. 4/1, 255, 018) 41, 968. 4/1, 316, 728] 48, 662.0) 747,766] 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9) 25,705} 1,293.3 
— |. ee 8,451,169] 444, 620.4] 4,781,036] 300, 776. 8/1, 268, 051| 42, 477. 0/1, 320,390) 48,912.8]} 756,213] 37,106.2| 299,675) 14,047.2) 25,804) 1,300.4 
BAMINR cs <n nee 8, 566,410) 452, 345.9] 4,855, 552) 306, 613. 1/1, 290, 596) 43, 336. 9/1, 327, 584) 49, 300.1) 764,555) 37, 561.7) 302,199) 14,225.8) 25,924) 1,308.3 
e ad- September-.....-.-- 8, 647,776] 457, 493.9] 4,907,729) 310, 408. 4/1, 307, 228) 43, 939. 9/1, 333, 003) 49,637.4| 772,132) 37,976.6) 301,685) 14,217.8) 25,909) 1,313.8 
Sw Monthly __ benefits 
nsur- awarded in Sep- 
tember 1956_....-- 139, 854 8, 014.2 78, 440 5, 487.7 28, 057| 959.3} 17,140 688.4} 10, 469 551.0 5, 506 313.8 242 14.0 
ploy- 














1 Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age 
benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included 


rity Bulletin, December 1956 


only in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary 
benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of benefit, 1950-56 


’ [Corrected to Oct. 23, 1956] 














Wife’s or husband’s Child’s Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s 
Year and quarter ' Wife Stee. Wife Child | Child of Wid- Di- 
Total aged 65 bend under Total | ofretired | deceased | Total Widow | Widower| Total owed vorced 
or over age 65 worker worker mother wife 

ee ee 162, 768 152,310 812 9,646 122, 641 25,495 97,146 66,735 66,672 63 41,101 41,089 12 
see 228, 887 193 , 966 3,077 31,844 , 500 40,958 189, 542 89, 591 89,324 267 ,323 78,181 142 
eS 177,707 161,985 2,007 13,715 183,345 24,695 158,650 92,302 91,992 310 ,875 64,776 99 
SSS 246, 856 225,617 2,992 18, 247 212,178 33, 868 178,310 112, 866 112, 467 399 71,945 71,861 4 
etl RE ees 236, 764 214,851 2,616 19, 297 212,796 35,938 176, 858 128,026 127,626 400 70,775 70,699 76 
a 288,915 263, 816 3,407 21,692 . 795 40,402 198, 393 140,624 140, 273 351 76,018 75,927 91 

1953 
January-March _--____._- 66, 865 61,646 760 4,459 51,041 8,170 42,871 27 , 698 27,608 90 17,497 17,483 14 
- Saas 70,609 64,440 929 5,240 58,878 9,811 49,067 30,144 30,037 107 19, 702 19,677 25 
July-September -----.-.-- 56,687 51,620 718 4,349 50,993 7,827 43,166 26, 988 26,877 lll 17,453 17,433 20 
ae 52,695 47,911 585 4,199 51,266 8,060 43,206 28,036 27,945 91 17,293 17,268 235 

1954 
J -March --.......- 59,037 53,539 626 4,872 52,257 8,922 43,335 29,091 29,003 88 17,634 17,617 17 
SS 64, 266 58, 106 768 5,392 56, 167 10,224 45,943 31,480 31,366 114 18, 464 18,448 16 
July-September --_-.._.-- 55,495 50,308 688 4,499 49,217 8,397 40,820 28,177 28,071 106 16, 265 16,242 23 
are 57,966 52,898 534 4,534 55,155 8,395 46,760 , 278 39, 186 92 18,412 18,392 20 

1955 
January-March. _-____.__ 75, 936 ,347 672 4,917 50, 547 9,262 41,285 34, 389 34,314 75 15,917 15,905 12 
Aurt-same. ............ 86,914 ,097 1,131 6,686 67,375 12, 485 54,890 36, 663 36, 559 104 21,263 21,238 25 
July-September -_-_....- 67,324 61,018 890 5,416 61,535 10,068 51,467 34,855 34,770 85 19,631 19,600 31 
December -...- 58,741 , 354 714 4,673 338 8, 587 50,751 34,717 34,630 87 19, 207 19, 184 23 

1956 
Jan ~March________- 58,905 54,611 657 4,637 52,382 8 825 , 557 31,845 31,769 76 16, 587 16,572 15 
April-Jume--._..........- 73,641 66,976 827 5,838 60, 706 11,203 49,503 35,271 35, 187 84 19, 244 19, 224 20 












































1 Quarterly data for 1950-52 were presented in the Bulletin for June 1955, p. 26. 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the Ae tate 


death payments, 1940-56 


[Corrected to Oct. 23, 1956] 









































Monthly benefits Lamp-sum awards ? 
Year and quarter ' Widow’s Wamber of 
Wife’s or , ‘ Number of | “2™ 
Total Old-age ’ Child’s or Mother’s | Parent’s deceased 
husband’s widower’s payments workers 
I ioncccdeteninndadinenededtipncnensmenanees 254, 984 132,335 34,555 59, 4,600 23,26 852 75,095 61,080 
Wx cecndicsbetinbinthadessemaxecessaammmane 269, 286 114, 660 36,213 75,619 11,020 30, 502 1,272 117,303 90,941 
i kncdacciai antkianbwscndudka cack waaieecsiaee 258, 116 99, 622 33,250 77,384 14,774 31,820 1,266 134,991 103,332 
| SS Le Seen Ee 262, 865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19,576 35,420 1,4 163,011 122,185 
Ni ininincsttclitnakihienn tae calpains ddisedsieiaadaiaioiauion 318, 949 110,097 40,349 99,676 24,758 42,649 1,419 205,177 151, 869 
a aaa ake es ee ore 463 185,174 63,068 127,514 20,844 55, 108 1,755 247,012 178,813 
i ee 547,150 258, 980 88,515 114,875 38,823 44,190 1,767 250, 706 179, 588 
EEE TET ONIN EEE ES 572,909 271,488 94, 189 115,754 45,249 42,807 3,422 218, 787 181,992 
SSE Se es 596, 201 275, 903 08, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44,276 2,846 213,006 200,090 
a ee eee ae re? 682, 241 337,273 117,356 118,922 62,928 43,087 2,675 212,614 202, 154 
ETS ETE PSEA ne Ae EISELE 962, 628 567,131 162,768 122, 641 66, 735 41,101 2,252 209, 960 200, 411 
IFRS +s: 1,336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 501 78,323 6, 147 431,229 414,470 
BN occcecdiatstecacatdhedekivasasuaeste 1,053,303 531, 206 177,707 183,345 92,302 64,875 3,868 456,531 437,896 
| 52a OS RETR etenteertysenee it 1,419, 462 771,671 246, 856 212,178 112, 866 71,945 3,946 532,846 511,986 
REE ES EEF SIS AE 1,401,733 749,911 236, 764 212, 796 128,026 70,775 3,461 536,341 516, 158 
Das Skcstiiahccssccuakeieebencachuaadeeeese 1,657,773 909, 883 288,915 238,795 140, 624 76,018 3,538 589,612 566,830 
1053 
Ji a ce Ba 370,800 206, 775 66, 868 51,041 27,700 17,496 920 127,557 122,778 
SI i i ns cebd ah cnndaxeicnbdwamaiad 402, 570 222, 130 70,609 58,877 30, 146 19,701 1,107 147,502 141,611 
; Ee aet 331,370 178, 283 56, 684 50,993 26, 987 17,456 967 127,877 122,604 
REESE ee ee TS 314,722 164, 483 52,605 51, 267 28,033 17,202 952 129,910 124,992 
1054 
J a eee 346, 440 187, 531 59,037 52, 257 29,091 17,634 890 136, 587 131,749 
A a 380, 542 209, 201 64, 266 56, 167 31,480 18, 464 tg 145,660 140,211 
iis occ ncnccédncecececsncssesocenss 326, 154 176, 190 55,495 49,217 28,177 16, 265 810 127,417 338 
— RRS 348, 597 176, 989 57,966 55, 155 39,278 18,412 126,677 121,860 
1955 
J EEE Se ee ee eee 396,719 219, 209 75,936 50, 547 34,389 15,917 721 127,646 122,660 
EE a oe ae ee ee ee! 504, 291, 587 86,914 67,375 36, 663 21, 263 907 165,082 158,272 
|. SPSS 402, 163 217,849 324 61, 535 34,855 19,631 960 149,649 143, 806 
Se ee 354, 182 181, 238 58,741 50,338 4,717 19,207 041 147,235 141,002 
1956 
J eR ee OE 346,713 185, 202 50,905 52,382 31,845 16, 587 792 140, 862 135,218 
. OS eae 413,242 223, 469 73,641 60, 706 35,271 19,244 911 620 155, 
BREE 438, 803 244, 226 87,051 55,006 33,842 17, 749 149, 504 142, 149 
1 Quarterly data orn ee ee February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum oP eee 
fay ed ty ay in the Ballin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-52, in the Bulletin every insured individual who dies after A 
March 1 Pp. 





and Preparation of the Big Brother 

Volunteer.” Social Casework, New 

York, Vol. 37, Oct. 1956, pp. 396- 

400. 50 cents. 

Marx, HERBERT L., editor. Community 
Planning. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1956. 207 pp. $2. 

Papers on community planning in 
the United States today. 

MULLER, JONAS N., and BrerMan, PEARL. 
“Cooperation Between Departments 
of Health and Welfare.” Public 
Heatth Reports, Washington, Vol. 
71, Sept. 1956, pp. 833-848. 55 
cents. 

A report of a survey made by the 
American Public Welfare Association 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 


PRINCETON CONFERENCE ON THE HIs- 
TORY OF PHILANTHROPY IN THE 
Unrrep States. Report... New 


Bulletin, December 1956 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1956. 84pp. $1. 
Includes an annotated bibliography 


on the background of and current 
trends in philanthropy. 


Residence Laws: Road Block to Hu- 
man Welfare. New York: National 
Travelers Aid Association, 1956. 31 
pp. 50 cents. 

A symposium that includes Let’s 
Face Up to Restrictive Residence 
Laws, by Elizabeth Wickenden; What 
Happens in a State Without Resi- 
dence Requirements, by Peter Kasius; 
The Cost to Children of Restrictive 
Residence Provisions, by Edna 
Hughes; and Medical Services 
Hampered by Restrictive Residence 
Requirements, by Ruth B. Taylor. 
VIRTUE, Maxine Boorp. Family Cases 

in Court. Durham, N. C.: Duke 

University Press, 1956. 291 pp. $4. 


tive developments in family courts in 
three other areas. 


Child Welfare 


Aupricu, C. Knicut. “A Psychiatrist 
Looks at Homemaker Service.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 35, 
Oct. 1956, pp. 1-5. 45 cents. 


Mayo, Leonarp W., and Wess, Ros- 


Washington, Vol. 71, Sept. 1956, 
pp. 879-886. 55 cents. 
“Proceedings of the Conference on 
Research in the Children’s Field, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 4-7, 1956.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
(Continued on page 28) 











Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1956 ' 





Initial claims ? 


Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 
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Compensated unemployment 























Nonfarm All types of unemployment ¢ Total unemployment 
Region and State place- j 
ments | | . 
= 3 y | Average 
Total | Women Total Women Weeks iceinds weekly Weeks Average 
| compen- ald 5 number of | compen- weekly 
sated I benefi- sated payment 
| ciaries 
| EE a er 590, 589 760 , 535 | 281, 204 4,135,629 1,669,829 3,555,664 |$94,919, 388 888,916 3, 242,392 $27.77 
Region I: | 
onnecticut........... 8,419 9, 221 4,883 53,093 29,841 50,037 1,359, 274 12,509 46,725 28.06 
ee 2,223 3,980 2,175 20,180 13,107 17, 164 312,700 4,291 14,797 19.04 
Massachusetts_..._.._. 18,796 30,611 | 17,749 126,751 69,023 110,933 2,616, 864 7 , 733 93,908 24,68 
New Hampshire_.-____- 1,694 3,959 | 2, 57 9 15,399 19, 988 420, 883 4,997 16,702 22.94 
Rhode Island........_- 1,644 8,520 4,692 32,718 18,057 30, 531 782,634 7,633 27,335 26.96 
ee aS ae ee 1,635 R80 553 4,476 3,241 3,831 79, 550 958 3,482 21.65 
on 
= a 11,802 39,774 17,273 212,949 108,674 203,179 6, 206, 410 50,795 175, 449 31.69 
 .. 71,916 131, 969 60,311 465, 602 209, 521 415,571 | 11,805,570 103,893 364, 683 30.27 
Puerto Rico..........- 3,429 243 | 66 2,888 580 1,022 22,796 256 1,009 22. 43 
Virgin Islands_._...... 185 0 0 Sa ee 0 0 0 0 0 
Region III: 
ON eee 759 2,341 309 5,989 1,855 6,785 199, 646 1,696 6,465 30.11 
District of Columbia_. 2,951 1,989 710 14,153 6,103 12,659 327, 160 3,165 12,362 26.00 
M eae 7,539 10,413 2,824 41,085 14,956 34,797 872, 229 8,699 32,010 25.85 
North Carolina.._.___- 21,500 25, 995 13,554 103, 827 55, 504 86,592 | 1,590,980 21,648 79,330 18.95 
Pennsylvania_......... 24,779 66,519 27, 668 463, 703 200,101 457,201 | 11,917,960 114,300 410,722 27.41 
| - ees 8,630 6,513 2,673 29, 804 13,668 27,492 554, 358 6,873 25,740 20.79 
West Virginia_...._... 2,482 6,950 1,539 36, 736 10,418 27 , 537 558,114 6, 884 24, 602 21.06 
Region IV: 
ae 9,274 7,072 1,820 59, 363 16,959 44,443 872,099 11,111 42,910 19.81 
| eee 18,403 9,821 4,192 87, 966 51, 57 70,719 1,436,422 17,680 68,178 20.51 
a ae 10,017 13,943 4,983 78,377 37,995 63,056 | 1,317,272 15, 764 57,856 21.56 
Mississippi...........- 8,482 4,667 1,737 34, 734 13,333 28,719 550,112 7,180 26,609 19.68 
South Carolina.._..._- 7,245 13,348 5, 884 55,776 29,242 40, 828 830, 084 10, 207 37,302 20.76 
oe pecewscne 11,507 11,808 3,987 118,178 51,093 103,234 | 2,041,066 25, 809 98, 130 20.03 
ion V: 
| EE See 6,303 9,059 2,356 105, 334 35,090 77,601 1,646, 241 19,400 72,920 21.71 
See 14.519 94,249 15, 183 645, 989 141,119 541,245 | 18,652,776 135,311 526, 547 34.91 
oe a a > ee 34,009 24,995 9,174 149, 479 7 , 545 131,102 3,830,718 32,775 121,171 30.51 
egion 
| Eee oe 22,901 31, 256 13, 586 219, 986 94,257 176, 483 4,682,169 44,121 153, 865 28.29 
eee eee 9,527 24,534 6,801 142,922 44,531 120,836 | 3,191,756 30, 209 107, 383 27.91 
eaeenesota............. 12,978 5, 153 1,732 37,571 14, 460 30,970 719, 288 7,742 28, 689 23.73 
eee 12,742 9,067 2,806 51, 887 18,003 45, 543 1,402,075 11,386 41, 286 31,38 
Region VII 
gen A 8,898 3,105 1,090 18,661 9,777 16, 137 374,927 4,034 14, 246 24.46 
eee 10,531 5,098 980 18,109 6,824 17,707 : 4,427 16, 341 26. 56 
Ss ae 8,277 24,874 3, 267 100, 582 44,136 75, 861 1,487,352 18,965 62,815 21.48 
Nebraska.............. 6,194 1,891 782 11,744 6,043 11,063 263 , 862 2,766 10, 581 24.38 
North Dakota.......-- 2,392 181 60 1,150 597 833 19,091 208 667 24. 28 
South Dakota........- 2,411 290 140 1,765 863 1,465 30,805 366 1, 260 22.14 
Region VIII: 
CO 7,117 5,351 1,477 35,010 11,930 20,128 375,999 5,032 18,185 19.23 
Louisiana... .........- 9,042 6,210 1,219 34, 253 9, 286 30,479 648, 642 7,620 27,597 22.12 
Oklahoma..........-.- 13, 209 5,774 1,690 32,056 11,770 25,101 588, 198 6,275 23,147 24.22 
- ome. SE ao 51,316 s 4,953 88, 526 , 833 72,574 | 1,589,256 18,144 70, 434 22.16 
on 
Se 10,132 2,084 557 8,055 3,169 6,337 153, 400 1, 584 5,933 25.56 
| RAE 3,677 760 287 2,871 1,506 2,393 55, 004 598 2,393 22.84 
New Mexico......-.-.- 4,271 1,454 185 6,122 1,098 4,964 119, 606 1,241 4,556 24.74 
EE EES: 4,418 1,539 523 7,750 3,182 5,992 157, 186 1,498 5,307 27.57 
nes SE cae 2,476 340 123 1,413 683 1,122 29,635 281 1,021 26.58 
m X: 
ee eee 5,896 2,579 708 12,390 4, 436 9,603 240, 999 2,401 8,961 26.62 
California. -.........-- 44,818 48,834 16,792 221,345 92,071 181,219 | 4,992,414 45,305 164,681 28.79 
RE 822 1,457 10,869 4,745 8,610 199,321 2,152 ;: 24.94 
_. =e 2,080 1,596 342 7,070 1,755 7,155 233, 163 1,789 6,733 33. 08 
Region XI: 
0 Se 1,032 670 142 2,279 871 2,099 62,217 525 2,001 30.12 
| | SE 5,929 659 313 4,810 3,147 4,081 91,410 1,020 3,871 22.62 
Ee 7,624 7,968 1,849 ,656 9,843 19,307 521,213 4,827 17,961 27.47 
ashington........... 10,637 13,319 3,326 58, 683 23,012 51,336 | 1,430,618 12,834 J 28.46 
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1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
— program, administered by the States as agents of the Fed- 


plo t 
Governmen 


2 Total en transitional 


claims. 
* Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 


insurance program. 
‘ Total, part-total, and partial. 


26 


6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


7 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affili- 


ated State agencies. 


5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1955-September 1956! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


































































































] | | | | 
| | Aid to dependent children Aid | - R.. 3 
} tothe | Gen- 
= a ; 1 Old- jdepend-} Aid | perma- 
| | 2 . » > | 
Year and Total ? | Old-age | l an Aid to | ae = — | Total | _98e ent to | nently =. 
month | assistance Recipients the blind | ~, 5" teil | assist- | chil- the and | %8s 
| ; | ,and | (cases) ance | dren | blind | totally | 22° 
| Families l— si aR | totally | oe Y | (cases) 
| ai | disabled | Gm dis- 
| | Total’ | Children | lies) abled 
| | \ | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1955 | 
Sentember.. |... -.......... 2, 552, 536 604, 457} 2,191, 138} 1, 656, anal 104, 249 240, 870 yo hy ee (4) —0.6 +0.1 +0.2 —2.4 
eS Tee 2, 552, 991 598,459 2,171,169) 1, 642, 869} 104, 444 242, 320 286, 000}_......- () | —1.0 +.2 +.6 —1.3 
cit Ee Se eer 2, 554, 709) 598,113} 2,173,222) 1, 644, 728] 104, 718 242, 122 yf, +0.1 —.1 +.3 —-.1 +3.8 
a ee 2, 552, 899) 602,787] 2,193,215) 1, 661,206 104, 860 244, 010 eee —.1 +.8 +.1 +.8 +5.9 
1956 
SO 2, 545,576] 605,674] 2,205,913} 1, 670, 728 104,947} 245, 210] 330, 000}....___- a ee ies +.5] +51 
d,s ee SR Sere 2, 538, 518 608, 628} 2,220,653) 1, 682, 363 104, 772 247, 117) 336, 000} .......- —.3 +.5 —.2 +.8 +1.7 
a ee See ae | 2, 5 613, 246} 2,240,856) 1, 698, 296 105, 083} 249, 118} S36, 00)... ..... —.1 +.8 +.3 +.8} (8) 
a Se eee 2, 615, 985) 2, 253, 738) 1, 708, 484) 105, 229) 251, 533 See —.2 +.4 +.1 +1.0 —4.2 
ee See | 2, ! 617,058} 2,258,858) 1, 713, 503} 105, 469) 255, 954} ._ t aoe | +.2 +2 43.08 <-E6 
i SSS Sa ewee ee | 2, 4 613,720} 2,250,229) 1, 707, 629) 105, 796} 258, 279! 290, 000).......- —.2 —.5 +.3 +.9 —4.3 
ES 2 nec Bowed canes ag 2, 519, 469) 607, 468} 2,228,590) 1, 691, 346) 105, 990} 260, 082) 4) —.2 —1.0 +.2 +.7 —.8 
a Eee .-| 2,514,669) 606, 973] 2, 231, 230] 1,692,992} 106, 445] 262, 105 297, 000}.__--__- <9 at +.4 +.81 +32 
Bepeember ..}....<...6 50. 2, 512, 104) 606,717) 2,233,348] 1, 695, 590 106, 612} 263, 421 280, 000}_...._- —.1} +.2 +.5 —B6 
| t ul 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
: “ | 
1955 
September __| $227,079, 000} $133, 999, 430) $52, 851, 801 $5, 945, 057|$13, 284, 871 $15, 358, 000 +0.1 +0.3 +0.2 +1.0 —0.1 —2.3 
October. ---- 228, 821,000} 136, 034, 539} 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450,637) 15,178, 000 +.8 +1.5 —.6 +1.6 +1.2 —-1.2 
November___} 230,400,000} 136, 805, 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577| 13,458,492} 15, 849, 000 +.7 +.6 +.1 +.3 +.1 +4.4 
December__-| 234,139,000) 137, 666, 789 53, 415, 407 | 6,090, 775] 13, 709,025} 17,300,000 +1.6 +.6 +1.6 +.6 +1.9 +9.2 
1956 | 
January. ---- 235, 480,000} 138, 276, 533 53, 474, 008 | 6,100, 996] 13, 784, 271 18, 012, 000 +.6 +.4 +.1 +.2 +.5) +41 
February...-| 235,733,000} 137, 284, 906 54, 051, 818 | 6,110,375} 13, 943,747] 18, 506, 000 +.1 -. 7 +1.1 +.2) +1.2) +2.7 
March.....-. 237,157,000) 137,318, 059 54, 818, 422 | 6,144, 744) 14, 082, 191 18, 585, 000 +.6 (4) +1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.4 
Aven. .....<. 236, 526,000) 137, 412, 301 55, 239, 202 6, 170, 895) 14, 272, 922| 17, 407, 000 —.3 +.1 +.8 +.4 +1.4 —6.3 
| 235, 923,000) 137, 436, 276 55, 222, 938 | 6,375, 783) 14, 557, 834) 16, 054, 000 —.3 (4) (5) +3.3 +2.0 —7.8 
ae 233, 756,000} 137, 005, 608 54, 785, 725 6, 392, 529) 14, 649, 950} 15, 051, 000 —.9 —.3 —.8 +.3 +.6 —6.2 
ee 234, 479, 000) 138, 590, 223 54, 385, 013 6, 408, 216] 14, 656, 710) 15, 035, 000 +.3 +1.2 —.7 +.2) (4) -.1 
August...... 236, 815, 000} 139, 029, 605 54, 666, 759 6, 500, 720} 14,901,223) 16,025, 000 +1.0 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 6.6 
September _.| 235, 585, 000} 138, 796, 360 54, 852, 985 | 6, 516, me 14, 977, ” 14, 733, 000 —.5 ea +.3 +.2 +.5 --8.1 
1 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for 





medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
September 1956 




















Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to General 
State dependent S permanently and 
assistance children the blind totally disabled assistance 

i i od Sa neeeniewe ad aanewwnhe $11,884,578 $1,996,350 $326,799 $2,170,528 3 $5,709,000 
NE Do ns ciccgknnkgbbnasenatsccnckeseecwansnicn 2,021 510 9 | ae Serena yes 
i tone ali a ce Sha I le ce ee (*) 20,140 
ee ea che ideRenmst ne innwmanteneseenicten _ tee ee 21,328 (4) 87,624 

| Se See ee Na! een, fees eee Bec aci ee oom eee (5) 

aD ‘ 293, 256 122, 567 5,360 71,148 (8) 
District of Columbia---..-.-..--------------.------------- 421 292 5 443 295 

EE CSEE Le ee ee nee eee nearer 7,980 21,690 5,240 (5) 
ES BEM SES Se in ee! 1,822, 696 277 , 276 57,732 292, 387 459,119 
| EE SE SE en ee 470,374 72,039 19, 676 (4) 185,923 
lr a eae eRe ane ee ee Re (4) 203, 453 
EE pee eee eee ee eee 223, 896 44,531 4,049 37,635 37,694 
ES a ee ee 291 4,685 320 2,338 1,679 
SS a ener 46,952 12,906 1,557 4,446 38,838 
EE ESS Se eee eee 2,164,038 132, 396 1,717 525, 599 126, 969 
2 a EE WONINE 2 ee 3,174 32,304 100, 201 
Nee Te A. i ican aeenbeaninnneennanaece 1,310, 125 100,631 38, 459 12,850 386,951 
SSE SE aS ee aera ee peer ee. kts RSC es ee EN en ee ee ee eee ene ee 164, 142 
oe ae ere ae Se a eee See eras eee 197,920 
nS ee on . eee a See (4) 71,400 

RSPR SSE erence ee 87,180 12, 582 2,838 8,940 (5) 
es eng cuebe reece peaseeecudeneln’cdbuaeekuunaemiees 15,248 a Se ae ee 134, 387 
SE Ee ee ee ee 39,068 23, 462 1,832 6, 507 3,132 

ee crieepeinoccseneawmannnee 2,274,809 669, 172 84,317 859, 959 () 
its eas wceiaknciacutssennaanocesss 18,577 RE Re ee 7,028 209, 676 
I ei mnbensacecaneaescscne 164, 909 20,760 1,044 25,468 15,748 
a i Se ee ee ee 571,096 9,197 | _y Per Sie Severe 937,916 
irae ene ore te 8 a db cb cneuebarsbecncusnam 160,091 24,004 1, 481 41,706 60, 949 
ETS SR AE ee ae es 130,275 110,579 32,440 49,312 47,894 
Rhode Ls EEE a ee See eee 64,441 , 780 1,182 19, 225 46,046 
i a ons cane nadie abe eakbs ens ease eee een ee a eunha pasa ee aoe ea ees sree sae aaa een mere eae eee 12,084 
I cies da iphones Gee we etic ee lau lc i on a ng oc coda ak ne Sc RN Sp a 93,475 
ee Ga ee eee 1,178 977 597 706 
RRP eae eens «he 349 126 15 52 . = 
Teen TT en oii bac awmnmnmene 989, 223 126, 206 9,348 107,788 161,456 
oe oe Sc eisai cuban a mincee 39,034 30, 496 2,006 14,190 6,800 
eh anil oh piaatansinelrush'n basen nano cata 549,567 120,564 14,845 , 987 136,813 
| ERE ES a Sierra aOR, Ee eee en eae Ee PETS Crt, Seem nore ee 39, 600 




















1 For the 
payments 
Michigan, Minnesota, 


special copes of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 
during the month or did not report such payments. 
2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, ‘New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
the Virgin Islands, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin include pay- 


5 Data not available. 


ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





(Continued from page 25) 
30, Sept. 1956, pp. 237-357. $1.75. 
Includes papers on foster care and 
adoption of children, residential 
treatment, psychiatric clinic services, 
group work, and research planning. 
Smuacox, BEATRICE R., and KAUFMAN, 
Irvinc. “Treatment of Character 
Disorders in Parents of Delin- 
quents.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 37, Oct. 1956, pp. 388- 
395. 50 cents. 


WISCONSIN. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PuBLIC WELFARE. A Study of Serv- 
ices for Children and Youth in St. 
Croiz County: A Community Self- 
Appraisal. Madison: The Depart- 
ment, 1956. 116 pp. 


Includes information on social wel- 
fare, recreation, public health, com- 
munity planning, schools, and juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Health and Medical Care 


BAISDEN, RICHARD N., and HUTCHIN- 
SON, JOHN. Health Insurance: 
Group Coverage in Industry. Los 
Angeles: University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1956. 76 pp. 25 cents. 
Considers the growth, types of 

plans, effectiveness, and issues of 

voluntary health insurance. 

FUREY, WARREN W. “Let’s Look at 
Blue Shield—Blue Cross and the 
Physician.” North Carolina Medi- 


cal Journal, Winston-Salem, Vol. 
17, Aug. 1956, pp. 343-347. 


GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON EN- 
QUIRY INTO THE COST OF THE Na- 
TIONAL HEALTH SERVICE. Report 
... (Cmd. 9663.) London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1956. 309 pp. Qs. 
Present and prospective costs, gen- 

eral structure of the service, the hos- 

pital and specialist services, family 
practitioner services, and the local 
health authority services. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND DIs- 
ABLED. Rehabilitation Trends, Mid- 
century to 1956. New York: The 
Institute, 1956. 96 pp. 

An illustrated description of the 
work of the Institute. 


Social Security 








Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, September 1956! 























Aid to dependent Aid to the — 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind oa totally disa y 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assit- ments ments easist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance ? for ence 2 to for ance * to for ance 2 to for 
recip- medical recip- medical recip- | medical recip- | medical 
fents * care ? ients 3 care ? ients 3 care ? ients ? care ? 
Total, 53 States ¢___.___________- $55.25 $50.83 $4.73 $90.41 $87.24 $3.29 $61.12 $58.27 $3.07 $56.86 $49.20 $8.24 
32.87 32.85 02 41.46 41.44 0s 33.94 33.93 01 34.84 34.80 04 
70.95 70. 28 ) RL See i] eS 88.10 86.84 1.61 (5) ) ® 
Ee : ee) eee) Se Se! eee 66.24 66.23 Y fae SOP ee ae 
91.17 73.17 18.00 144.41 121.41 23.00 99.68 83.68 16.00 118.20 85.20 33.00 
52.53 52.39 14 106. 14 106.00 14 60.38 60.36 .02 61.61 61.42 .19 
43.37 38.44 4.93 99.83 92.15 7.67 52.95 50.89 2.06 53.28 49.31 3.97 
61.64 43.08 20.34 141.49 130.43 11.10 68.83 52.98 16.71 78.65 49.56 30.26 
51.58 38.56 13.84 91.76 83.72 8.19 63.74 53.50 10.83 @® ( (*) 
67.06 60.65 6.77 113.39 104. 42 9.67 73.43 67.24 6.41 71.31 16 9.55 
60.79 60.79 (®) 72.65 72.42 24 75.77 75.61 15 46.10 45.93 -17 
50.21 46.25 4.00 84.57 81.57 3.00 53.85 51.05 3.00 58.10 52.10 6.00 
$4.41 59.47 25.42 135.92 125.56 10.65 102. 55 102.19 91 105.08 61.56 46.92 
60.01 58.92 pA ES CL Eee 67.76 67.19 1.79 79.96 78.24 12.25 
70.55 45.28 25.95 124.03 111.88 12.57 84.22 53.12 32.21 57.35 49.67 9.344 
61.84 60.29 Sg Es Se eee ee Sree eS ee ee SS ee ® ® ® 
64.90 49.95 15.00 134.81 121.70 13.50 67.66 56. 66 11.00 88.70 58.70 30.00 
eas Ses 120.76 118.46 2.30 70. 16 70.35 See © ORS Sa ee 
51.42 47.16 4.26 92.07 88.21 3.86 54.88 50.20 4.67 52.97 49.15 3.82 
85.02 64.60 23.94 143.07 132.32 12.36 90.98 74.60 19.52 87.46 68.80 21.61 
32.37 32.01 . 3 62.47 62.01 P| ES Set eT ee SRE ee eS 38.24 37.72 . 52 
73.82 54.30 20.71 122.15 111.26 12.74 65.77 57.07 8.70 81.99 57.64 26.31 
63.35 57.49 5.86 89.72 89.19 .68 61.75 56.12 SS | eee A eee 
67.96 59.55 8.74 134.80 127.51 7.28 75.59 71.07 4.62 83.87 71.44 12.67 
46.79 4.30 2.49 109.12 105.29 3.83 61.37 59.48 1.89 55.67 51.80 3.87 
64.92 58.24 8.25 115.02 105.02 10.00 72.35 66. 66 7.34 77.3% 68.06 11.87 
60.94 60.81 18 113.75 113.40 86 65.55 65.53 .02 66.36 66.02 34 
18.47 18.03 .52 34.14 33.64 -50 i) () i) 19.40 18.90 -50 
81.09 63.67 17.64 123.04 108.73 14.45 93.32 $1.57 11.95 96. 52 76.46 20.32 
30.09 28.39 1.70 80.23 78.52 1.71 4.06 32.36 1.71 33.16 31.47 1.60 
66.56 53.27 13.43 145.83 130.63 15.32 73.31 59.91 13.45 102.87 66.34 36.74 












































1 Averages for general assistance not —— because of difference among 
States in policy of practice regarding use or general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special ys rot Penoiic assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Caesel partieh participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 13-16 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in o 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Less than 1 cent 





2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


care, or both. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





“Medical Care Costs and Coverages.” 
Life Insurance Courant, New York, 
Vol. 61, Sept. 1956, pp. 48-51. 50 
cents. 

A study based on a random sample 
of families in two cities over a 12- 
month period. 

MELAS, REINHOLD. “The Insuring Or- 
ganizations in Sickness Insurance 
Schemes.” Bulletin of the Inter- 


Bulletin, December 1956 


national Social Security Associa- 
tion, Geneva, Aug. 1956, pp. 303- 
330. $2.50 a year. 

Based on monographs from 12 


countries. 
NEw YORK UNIVERSITY — BELLEVUE 


MEDICAL CENTER. INSTITUTE OF 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
Tion. A. D.L.: Activities of Daily 
Living — Testing, Training and 


Equipment. (Rehabilitation Mon- 
ograph X.) New York: The Insti- 
tute, 1956. 59 pp. $1. 

Considers the basic daily activities 


of the physically handicapped. 
SmirH, LucrtteE M. “The Social Sig- 


nificance of Chronic Illness.” Pub- 
lic Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 71, Sept. 1956, pp. 896-903. 
55 cents. 








Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
































i. bee soll Percentage change from— 
Number} | , : 
State of re- vst 1956 ir September 195! 
ciptents Total Aver-| eer in— 
amount age ’ — — ne — — 
|Number Amount|Number|A mount 
= @ SS See Ieee ee 2 
Total 2__}2, 512, 104/$138, 796, 360) $55. 25) —0. I —0.2 —1.6} +3.6 
Ala_......| 101,505} 3,336,751] 32.87 5 +1.0/ +15.6] +416.4 
Alaska... 1,640| 395,835] 58.44, —1.1 -.7} 1.3} 10.8 
oe 14, 108 786,028) 55.72 +.1} +.1 +.9) +.7 
Ark......| 55,043} 1,830,206] 33.25 —.4| —.2 —.1 —.3 
Calif.....| 265,884] 18,865,497] 70.95 <2 —.9| —.8 +7.7 
Colo. ?_...| 52,583} 4,821,120} 91.69 —.1] —.2 ( | 48.1 
Conn.....| 16,292} 1,485,350} 91.17 —.3 +.2} —3.3} 441.8 
Del____- -| 1,850 70,401} 45.42 —.8 —.2 —2.3 +4.3 
a 3,010 158,110] 52.53 —.3} +.5 —2.1 —3.6 
_ 69,035] 3,256,167) 47. 17| = 5) —.2 +1.2 
| | 
(oe 98,159} 3,771,884] 38.43) (5) | 1 —.4) +.9 
Hawaii- 1,618 70,178} 43.37] —.9 4! —9.7| —20.6 
Idaho- --- 8, 304 461,592) 55.59} —.] ) | 3.6 —2.9 
| ABR. 89,603) 5,523,364] 61.64 —.5 ~ .3| —4.6 —1.9 
Ind... 33,998} 1,753,768} 51.58) —.2 —.2| —6.1 —.6 
Iowa.....| 39,384] 2,518,239) 63.94 —.1 +.7| —3.3} 47.1 
Kans. ...- 33,093} 2,219,070] 67.06 —.1 —.3 —2.3) +.4 
ee 57,064, 2,035,298] 35.67 +.8 +.8 +2.9} +3.4 
La......-.| 122,149} 7,425,906) 60.79) +.1) ( +1.4) = +20.7 
Maine....| 11,738 589,334] 50.21! -.2| 1 —6.3}  —4.8 
Md.....-- 10,060 485,228] 48. 23] —.8 —.5| ~3.7/ +1.9 
Mass....-| 85,124] 7,185,713) 84.41| —.3 —1.1] —3.6, +5.0 
Mich____- 70,545| 4,233,606] 60.01 = +1 —4.4, 42.5 
= 50, 487 3,561,653] 70.55 —.1 +.1 —2.1) +2.3 
Miss... __- 71,594) 2,068,526) 28.89 +.4 +.4 +1.4) +465.2 
ee 128,149] 6,385,752) 49.83) —.2| —.2} 3.2) —2.9 
Mont.-.--- 8,547 497,513] 58.22} +.1} +.3} —4.5 —4.0 
Nebr--___- 17,333] 3 916, 285] 52.86) —.2 —.2| —1.9 +3.1 
_ | eee 2,593 160,355} 61.84! —.1| +.1]) 1.3 +5.9 
Si a 5,813 377,257] 64.90 —.3} (8) | 6.7 +2.6 
a 19,581) 1,467,719) 74.96 —.4| —1.1) —2.7 +6.4 
N. Mex-_. 9,180 472,022] 51.42 +.5) +.8) —13.3} +37.9 
ee, ae 95,002} 8,077,325] 85.02 —.3} +41.7 —5.2 +2.4 
et ie 51,604] 1,670,646] 32.37 —.1) 1.6 —.3 +1.8 
N. Dak.- 7,961 587,679] 73.82 +.2} 43.1) —2.4 +5.0 
Ohio. --_- 97,382] °6,169,187| 63.35 —.3} —.9 —3.0 +5.2 
Okla_____ 4,705] 6,006,168] 64.37] —.2) = — 1] — 4] $3.9 
Oreg.____- 18,312} 1,244,538) 67.96 +.2) —2.8) —4.7 +.2 
Pa........| 52,338] 2,449,038} 46.79 —.4| —.1 —6.0 —4.2 
P. R.7._.| 43,400 |, ee EE Pees, Peek eer, nee ae 
_ ee 7,810 507,027| 64.92 -.1] —.4, —3.3} +4.9 
S. C_.....| 38,140] 1,276,786} 33.48) —1.9| —1.5) 11.9 —9.0 
8. Dak__.| 10,269 463,960] 45.18} —.1) (4 —3.4 —2.8 
Tenn____. 60,385| 2,070,740] 34.29 —.3} () | 6.7 —8.1 
i ae 223,163) 9,342,156) 41.86 +.1| +.2| +.1 +.4 
Utah..... 9/235] 562,790] 60.94 +3 +19 «<5 og 
4 eee 6,648 330,320) 49.69) (4) (5) —2.4 —.1 
ee 676 12,486) 18.47 +.4) (5) —2.5 —3.6 
|| ae 16,459 515,634] 31.33 —.3) (8) —4.7 —1.2 
Wash..____ 56,065} 4,546,474] 81.09 —.4) —.3 —3.8 +2.2 
W. Va__..| 22,980 691,396] 30.09} (4) | —.1 —3.6 +4.7 
oe 40,935] 2,724,734) 66.56 —.3} (4) —4.3 —.7 
W0...... 3,869 226, 549 58.55 -.1 —.5 —2.8 —3.4 











Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| Payments 
| to recipients 


Number|— oN 


Percentage change from— 









































State | ofre- ? Rp September 1955 
| ‘ae | August 1956 in— 
cipients Total AVer- 8 in— 
|} amount Se 
Number|Amount| Number}|A mount 
Total ?_| 106,612] $6,516,127/$61.12} +0.2} +0.2] +2.3] +9.6 
i-—— —|--—- ——}———_| 
ess: 1,710} 58,030 33. 94) =28 +.1 +5.0 matt 
Alaska--- 72\ 5,125] 71.18] (8) (3) (3) (3) 
Ariz_____- | 788) 51,194] 64.97] =i ~w i608 See 
Ark. ..5. 2,048] 81,268) 39.68 —.4 —.3 +1.1 +.3 
Cait 2. _. 13,255} 1,167,717] 88.10 —.2 —.4 +4.5) +10.2 
oe 326 21,594! 66.24 —.6 +.2 +1.2 —1.5 
Conn... .- 335) 33,394) 99.68 +.3 +1.2 —.9 +5.9 
220} 14,055] 63.89 +.9 +.7 +2.8 +4.2 
ee 9 261 15,758} 60.38 0 +.2 +2.0 +4.0 
ea 2, 584] 127,708] 49.42 —1.0 —1.0 —8.3 —8.4 
ae 3,463) 150,987] 43.60} +.3 +.5 +1.7 +2.9 
Hawaii- -- 99 5,242] 52.95) (3) (3) —16.1 —22.8 
Idaho. -_- 188 11,839] 62.97 +1.1 +2.5 —.5 +3.0 
| ee ye 3,455) 237,803] 68.83 —.1 +.7 —1.5 +1.9 
[a 1,816) 115,759] 63.74 +1.1 +3.9 +1.0 +5.1 
Iowa. ---- 1,492! 115, 148] 77.18 0 —.3 +4.7 +9.9 
Kans. ____| 632) 46,409) 73.43 +.2 +.3 +1.4 +5.7 
¢ a 3, 156} 116,825] 37.02 +.1 +.2 +5.0 +4.7 
aE 2, 102) 159,261] 75.77] +1.8 +2.9 +2.0) +54.1 
Maine.---| 519) 27,950} 53.85 0 (4) —3.0 —2.2 
| | 
Se 473| 25,551] 54.02 +1.5 +1.8 +.6 +4.2 
Mass. -.-- 1,895 194, 340]102. 55 +.1 —1.9 +4.1} +13.2 
Mich.-.-- 1,778| 120,481] 67.76 +.9 +1.2 +.3 +7.3 
Minn..... 1,194 100,558) 84. 22) +.2 +.3 —4.6 +7.1 
Miss. - - .. 3,966 154, 224] 38.89) +1.2 +1.2 +7.3| +20.3 
Mo. 2..... 4,860) 291,600} 60.00} +.3 +.3) +14.3} 414.3 
Mont...-- 418| 27,673) 66.20 0 +.6| —6.3 —4.6 
Nebr. .--- 857] § 55,871] 65.19 -r1.8 +1.7) +13.1) +25.4 
Neg... 116 8,653] 74.59 +1.8 —.2 +.9 —.2 
oa; ee 258 17,457] 67.66 —1.1 —1.6 —5.5 +2.1 
ie eee 918 64,409] 70.16 +.5 6 +3.3 +4.4 
N. Mex.. 392! 21,511} 54.88 0 +14.0 —3.7} +650.8 
he a 4,320} 393,031] 90.98 —.4 —1.5 —.3 +4.1 
Se 3 era 4,932 205,384] 41.64 -.9 —.5 +.8 +2.8 
N. Dak... 120 7,892] 65.7 +1.7) +13.5 +4.3) +410.3 
Ohio... -_- 3,813) 235,440] 61.75 +.8 +3.5 +1.2 +8.2 
Okla- 1,947 152,469] 78.31 —.8 —1.0 —3.4 +2.1 
Oreg_. _-- 328 24,793} 75.59 0 —4.3 —1.5 +.2 
Pa. ?__....| 17,188] 1,054,868] 61.37 +.8 +.4 +3.8} +25.0 
Pos 1,700 S| eS Re Pn rere Loews Terre 
5 See 161) 11,648] 72.35 0 +.1 —6.9 —6.7 
a 1,785 68,218} 38.22 —.3 +.2 +.8 +1.6 
8. Dak. __| 197 9,012] 45.75 0 +.) =—1.5 +83 
Tenm ___. 3, 107! 124,788] 40.16 -.1 +.1 —4.6 —7.0 
(ee 6,553 300,218} 45.81 —.2) +.9 +2.7 
Utah. _._. 229 15,011] 65.55 0 —1.4 —1.7 —4.9 
|; ae 136 6,623] 48.70 —.7 —.7| —13.9) —16.6 
ek CO 30 580] (8) (3) (*) (3) (*) 
ae 1,295 49,360} 38.12 -—.2) —1.1 +2.9 
Wash. 2___ 782 72,973] 93.32 +.5 +1.9 +2.9 +3.2 
W. Va... 1,176 40,057) 34.06 —.2 —.4 +.5 +7.2 
Wi...... 1,104 80,929) 73.31 —.2 +.5 —2.0 +3.0 
Wyo....- 63 3,939] 62.52} (8) (*) ) (*) 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,289 a aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $429,596 to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $11,844 from general assistance funds 
were made to 52 recipients in Alaska and $137,789 to some recipients in Nebraska. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes vendor payments of $196,890 made in September for medical ser- 
vices provided before the pooled fund plan began in July. 

7 Estimated. 





1 Kor definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,590 to 364 recipients; 
Missouri, $35,001 to 579 recipients; Pennsylvania, $662,479 to 9,727 recipients; 
and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition, supplemental payments of $8,806 were made to recipients from 
general assistance funds. 

° Estimated. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1956? 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





| 











Number of recipients 





| 


Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 









































J . | 
State — . | Average per— August 1956 in— September 1955 in— 
families Total 2 Children Total ae aa 
; re Family | Recipient | Number of Number of 
| | — families Amount | “families | Amount 
— —_——$—$—$—— — _ —_—_ 4 | ———— ——- eRe i $$ ———$——— 

UE nuncencuesaddacnuae 606,717 2,233,348 | 1,695, 590 | $54, 852, 985 $90. 41 $24.56 (3) +0.3 +0.4 43.8 
RI Fp vip cine bccnlene 19,893 77, 243 59,486 | 824,831 | 41.46 10.68 +0.5 +.9 +6.4 ate 
aa 1,336 4,683 | 3,464 | 116,062 86.87 | 24.78 —.2 ot +8.1 +3.9 
CS ar Os 4,904 19,068 14,475 | 502, 309 102. 43 26.34 +1.5 +32 +4.4 +12.9 
Arkansas eee ee 7,503 28, 302 | 22,000 419, 225 55.87 | 14.81 +1.8 +1.8 +.1 +1.3 
California. ..........-.- 49,660 172,855 | 133, 255 6,227, 541 125.40 | 36.03 —1.6 —1.7 —6.0 —7.2 
Colorado... ...- 5,759 22,075 | 17,056 | 640,646 111.24 | 29.02 +.2 +1.6 +.8 +3.6 
Connecticut -- 5,329 17, 236 12,843 | 769, 538 144.41 | 44.65 —.4 +.7 +.3 +3.8 
Delaware. - - -- Be ris 1,135 | 4, 363 3,380 95, 403 84.06 | 21.87 —1.1 —.1 +7.4 +4.7 
District of Columbia__--- 2,109 9,054 7,080 223,841 106.14 24.7 —.8 —.5 +2.3 +.1 
Florida ee cds 21,633 77,174 | 59,144 | —-1, 198, 642 55.41 | 15.53 +.2 +.4 +2.0 +2.8 

| | 
Georgia |: 18, 857 50,357 | 38,474 | 1,038,361 74.93 | 20.62 -1.0 -1.1 1.2 ~1.3 
0 eee | 2,827 10,783 | 8,621 282,211 99. 83 26.17 +.2 —1.7 —12.4 —10.9 
Idaho-.. dis seen atcha, 1,705 6,189 4,554 219, 483 128.73 35. 46 —1.6 —1.1 —2.6 —3.0 
Serer Ts =a) 24,969 99,792 74,879 | 3,532,904 141.49 | 35. 40 +.1 +.5 +16.2 +23.3 
Indiana __..-- a | 8,801 31,236 | 23,249 807, 559 91.76 | 25.85 +.7 +.2 +1.6 +3.7 
[Se aE iat 6, 865 24,848 | 18, 529 | 776, 886 7 | 31.27 +.8 +1.3 45.9 +9.4 
eee assasel 4,606 16,900 | 13,058 522, 270 | 30.90 +.7 +.7 +3.4 +5.4 
Kentucky----- aaa ---| 18,650 | 67,823 51,005 | 1,193,996 17.60 —.4 =.3 et ph 
MRE - aeiekere nati Sata an odes 19,576 | 76,996 | 58, R89 1,422,292 18.47 —1.0 —2.3 +6.0 +18.0 
PRRs wawkdeoWactatuten —— 4,302 14,961 | 10,834 | 363, 822 24.32 —.9 —.5 -.9 —1.0 
| | 

Maryland. Ce 6,245 25,631 | 19,937 | 608, 508 97.44 | 23.74 -.9 —.9 +1.2 +2.9 
Massachusetts : — 12,426 41,691 | 30,927 | 1,688,910 135.92 | 40.51 —.2 —2.9 —3.6 +3.3 
Co ives 19,138 67,310 | 49, 406 2,246,954 117.41 | 33.38 +.9 +1.3 —1.7 +2.1 
i ee = 8,005 27,117 20, 867 992,861 124.03 | 36.61 +.3 +.4 +1.9 +6.3 
Miisissingt..........-<.- 11,750 43,494 | 33, 906 326, 101 27.75 | 7.50 +.8 +.9 —.4 eg 
Missouri -.--__-- 20,047 72,110 1,437,156 71.69 | 19.93 +.5 +.7 —7.0 —2.0 
Montana | 2,005 | 7,200 216, 555 108.01 | 30.08 +1.6 +2.1 —1.7 +1.1 
Nebraska - POE a , 2,725 9,966 269, 128 98.76 | 27.00 —.5 —.3 +7.3 +11.8 
See eae ao 503 | 1,758 | 45,402 90. 26 | 25.83 +.8 +.6 +128.6 +141.7 
New Hampshire. .--...........- 932 3,492 | 125,639 134.81 | 35.98 +1.2 +2.1 —6.1 3.7 
oe a | 6,622 21,963 7 799, 693 120.76 36.41 1.6 +.9 +9.1 +11.1 
New Mexico. -.-...-.--- —_ 6,079 22, 764 | 7, 559, 672 92.07 24.59 —.1 +7.5 —.5 +33.7 
New York---. daa aaeee 54, 128 200,001 | 148, 644 7,743,899 143.07 38.72 (4) +1.9 +.6 +4.4 
North Carolina Seeaasrcicmeie 18,785 72, 287 | 5,393 | 1,173,525 62.47 16. 23 +.7 +.3 +.8 +1.3 
North Dakota 1,630 5,938 4,554 | 199, 105 122.15 33.53 +.8 +1.7 +9.2 +13.3 
C0 Ee Seen. eee 17,448 66, 883 | 50, 898 51,565,418 89.72 | 23.41 +1.1 +.9 +9.4 +2.5 
tc ceaciacs wens 15,676 52,820 40, 241 1,309,807 83.55 24.80 —.3 (4) +.2 +7.9 
ee oe 3,296 11,873 | 8,957 | 444, 285 134.80 37.42 +9.7 +17.4 —1.2 +9.7 
Pennsylvania--_..._...-.- . 28,851 111,012 | 84, 285 | 3,148, 209 109.12 28.36 —1.4 —1.0 —.1 +3.7 
Puerto Rico §&...._..___. 42, 200 150, 500 | 115, 600 Cf re Hen Mee Meee: Semen Se ee eee 
hoe Tee. «ncn. i. sence 3,478 12,198 | 9,052 400,024 115.02 32.79 +.6 +.7 —.4 +3.5 
South Carolina----..-_-- Jake 7,900 30,474 23,789 | 374, 460 47.40 12.29 —.6 —.5 —3.4 —3.5 
South Dakota____-_--- odeabeiall 2,781 9,310 | 7,147 234, 200 84.21 | 25. 16 +.4 +.5 +1.7 +3.6 
Ce one oe 19,452 | 70,353 52,619 | 1, 217,353 62.58 17.30 —.2 —.2 —5.4 —1.6 
ea re 21,339 86, 852 65,783 | 1,381,411 64.74 | 15.91 +.4 +.3 —4.5 +9.4 
SS Se | 2,823 9,890 7,337 321,117 113.75 32.47 —.1 +1.5 —3.5 —2.3 
Lo. ee ee 1,046 | 3,596 | 2,688 | 82,375 | 78.75 22.91 —1.5 —1.3 —3.9 —5.2 
Virgin Islands___________. a 251 | 947 | 783 | 8,570 | 34.14 | 9.05 +4.6 +3.3 +20.7 +18.1 
Lc eee eee | 8,755 34,429 | 26, 754 | 592, 505 67.68 17.21 —.6 —.5 +.4 +3.5 
ee | 8,735 30,385 22,463 1,074,724 | 123.04 | 35.37 —.7 —.3 +.1 +4.3 
Li 22) ee me 17,808 67,405 | 52, 258 | 1,428,821 | 80.23 21.20 +.3 +.3 —1.2 +8.4 
ES Se 7,871 27,731 | 20,578 1,147,860 | 145.83 | 41.39 -.1 +2.4 —1.2 +4.3 
WS Sh cb cncsewddenctdese 568 | 2,030 1,547 63,416 | 111.65 31.24 | —.4 —.3 +2.2 +4. 


' 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 








6 Estimated. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments 
assistance funds to 4,831 families. 


of $183,318 were made from general 





(Continued from page 19) 
AGED BENEFICIARIES 
OF OASI 

benefit, will get only one check each 
month for the combined amount and 
is represented only once—under old- 
age benefits. When the benefits for 
all such cases existing on September 
13, 1956, are combined — probably 


Bulletin, December 1956 


some time in 1957—all overstatement 
caused by dual entitlement will have 
been eliminated from the regularly 
published data on monthly benefits 
in current-payment status. 

Under the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, the age at which 
women may qualify for benefits, be- 
ginning in November 1956, was low- 


ered from 65 to 62. For benefit-pay- 
ment purposes, women aged 62-64 
receiving old-age, wife’s, widow’s, or 
parent’s benefits will be combined 
with those aged 65 or over. Plans are 
being made to obtain supplementary 
data that will make it possible to de- 
termine, at a later date, the number 
of beneficiaries aged 65 or over. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 















































payments] 
spunea Percentage change from— 
YoY os : 
State Te- gust 1 in— ptember 1955 
cipients Total Aver- se — = 

amount age |—— — _ 
Number} A mount|Number/Amount 
Total 263,421; $14,977,334 a +0.5 +0.5 +9.4 +12.7 
ab... .-. 12,0621 420,215 34.84 +a +1.3) 412.1 +7.5 
a... 6,030) 191,926) 31.83) +1.8 +1.8 +20. +22.9 
Colo_____- 5,101 300,004} 58.81 +.5 +.8 +3.1 +5.6 
Conn__ 2, 156 , 830} 118. 20 —1.3 —2.0) +6. +10.3 
Del_______ 398) i 56.59) —.§ —.2) +39. +45.2 
D. C_ 2, 147,361} 61.61 +.8) $1.2 +8.1 +9.8 

Fla____ 3,610 173,784] 48.14 +4.4 +4.6, (2) (2) 
12, 527, 189) 42.42) —,} +.1) 417.1] 418.3 
Hawaii__ 1,319} 70,277| 53. +. +1.3 +1. —15.0 
Idaho. __ 900 55,543} 61.71 7 —.4 +6. +6.8 
ae 9, 664 760, 78. 65) +.4 +.7 +57 +57.0 
Kans____- 3,940) 230, 71.31 +.6 —.77 +14 +18.2 

_ ae 3} @) @) @) () (3) 
_ 14, 119) 650, 46.10 +.6 +1.2 +7.4) +16.1 
Maine ___ 741 43, 58.1 +4.7 +4.5| +181.7] +177.7 
5,044 235, 56.64 —.4 —.2 +4. +9.3 
Mass.____| 11,203] 1,177, 194/ 105.08 +1.0 —1.6 +6. +13.3 
Mich____ 2: 210, 79.96) +1.0 +1.3} 412.5) +4241 
Minn_____ 1,37 78, 57.35) +1.9) +2.3 +65. +66.6 
Miss_____ 3,824 4, 24.61 +1.3 +1.4 +19.0) +19.1 
Me... 13, 555) 707, 52.19) +.7 +.7 +2.4 +2.7 
Mont_____ 1,464 96, 66. 12) +.6) +2.0 +3.9) +6.7 
Nebr_____ 1,11 4 62, 56.01 +6.1 2) ee Eee 
_) = 26, 88.70 +1.4 +2.1) +19.2} +445.4 
_ = a 4,1 363, 86.57 +1.9 +1.3 +19. +29.7 
N. Mex_| 1.704 90,266] 52.97 +.4 +36 —.8| +58.7 
— } a 39, 3,430, 87.46 —.7 +.5) —1. +3.7 
_{ = 13,5) 516, 38.24 +1. +.5) +15.4 +17.5 
N. Dak__ 79, 81.99 +2. +5.9) +8.9) +18.5 
Ohio _- - _- 8,6 +434, 50.44 +2. +2.1 —1.7 —.8 
Okla_____ 6,734 396, 58.82 +. (®) +10.1} +11.1 
Oreg_____- 3: 276, 83.87 +.4 —.2 +3.3} +415.5 
ae 12, 710, 55.67 -. —.3 —2.7 +.3 
- ae 20, ES a See ‘ aoe eS 
| 1, 125,331] 77.36 +1.3 +9 +7.1 +9.4 
st == ¥ 246, 31.85 —.3 -. —4.4 —3.9 
8. Dak___ 37,618) 46.44 +2.4 +18 +13.1) +13.2 
Tenn_____ 2, 107,937} 39. +7.5) +7. +72.1} +69.6 
Utah_____ 1, 117, 66. -. —.4 —.7 +1.9 
, See 27,951} 50.36 +.4 +.44 +16.1] +16.5 
ae 2,018] 19. 0 —.1 +4.0 +4.6 
_ are 5,141 200,834] 39.07 +1.4 +1.4 +10. +9.5 
Wash_____ 5, 512,014} 96.5 —.3 +.9) -1. +5.4 
W. Va____ 8,416 279, 33.16 —.1 —.4 —2. +3.9 
eS 71 1, 806} 102. 87 +.9} —4.7 +7. +14.1 
Wyo_____ 30,114] 59. 42.7 +2.0) +10. +9.6 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 
2 Not computed; August 1955 first month of operation. 
* Average net rey not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
than 100 recipients. 
4 nada addition, supplemental payments of — from general assistance funds 
were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $56,345 to 2,164 recipients in 


Ohio. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
® Estimated. 
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Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1956! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 























































payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
State po pear <—e 1956 September 1955 
ae Total Aver- in— in— 

amount age a 
Number| Amount Number/Amount 
280,000] $14,733, 000)$52. —3q -41 
3,874) 23. +11.3 +9.3 
7 §2.13 —5.6 
85, 43. +14.3 
3, 13.53 —20.5 
1,383, 51. —5.9 
51,952] 37.14 —5.6 
* 154, 583) 57. +1.4 
49,693) 56.41 +3.1 
35,976} 61. +9.5 
EE Ee ee eee eee 
46, 137| 22.21 —9.1 
80, 52.37 —33.8 

2,886) 50.63) © 

1,896, 68. 58) —19.4 
376, 31.91 +5.8 
110, 32.00) +2.6 
94, 55.01 —6.4 
67, 29.74 —17.9 
353, 42. +19.0 
132, 4. —3.5 
98, 54. +17.9 
547, 55. —13.2 
1,324, 69. +28.9 
302, 55. —9.4 
13, 14. —.7 
316,438) 48. +27.0 
24, 102) 35. +42.0 
45, 37. —17.6 
_. SS See See Ses eee 
38, 47. —.1 
506,987} 79. —8.2 
9,813} 29. —11.2 
1,811,683} 77. —12.9 
59,359} 23. +26.0 
12,058) 43. —2.3 
1,362,674} 49. +2.5 
121, 16. —3.9 
et Sere 58.1 
1,36, 63. —13.6 
EE ee! Seer ao. eee! Coenen ee 
205, 6. —5.3 
38, 23. —7.6 
3%, w. —4.0 
32, 17. —14.2 
SS Se ee: ee ee 
A, 589.31 +4.3 
| SS SS ee ee) Tae Oe, 
2,316) 19.1 +20.9 
61, HA. —18.0 
589,314] 64. +8.6 
81,460) 30.81 +25.2 
461,744) 71. +2.4 
1,109} 50. +44.4 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 
? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an number of cases receiving med- 


ical care, ——— and burial only and ow enemy for these services. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

¢ About 18 percent of this total le extimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

en ee a 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 


nN 

1 Includes 7,402 cases and Koehn 
of other assistance programs. 
2 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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